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A National Animal Health Service 


The responsibilities associated with the presidency of an 
important and, within its own sphere, a powerful association 
such as the National Veterinary Medical Association, neces- 
sarily put a restraint upon his public utterances. On one 
occasion in his year of office the President is allowed to give 
free rein to his own ideas and, curiously enough, upon this 
occasion his remarks are elevated into what is generally known 
as a Presidential Address. I propose to take advantage of 
this privilege of free speech to-day and give you a picture 
of the conditions associated with and the organisation necessary 
to a national animal health service, as I see it. I must em- 
phasise at the outset that the views expressed in this address 
are not necessarily the views held by the Association and have 
certainly not been officially reported to or accepted by the 
Association. I should also add that it may be that on occasions 
subsequent to this address, should I represent the Association 
upon any delegation or at any meeting, I shall express views 
materially different from those I am giving to-day. Never- 
theless, democratic institutions demand at times something 
more from their leaders than expression of the views of the 
majority and expect the clear elaboration of thoughts likely 
to assist those they represent in the choice of the path of 
development along which they themselves may advance whilst 
simultaneously rendering the greatest service to the com- 
munity at large. With us that community consists of man 
and animals. 

The Nation’s Animals.—It is not possible to give official 
figures for the number of animals at present in the United 
Kingdom but the livestock population on agricultural holdings 
in 1937 numbered over 84 million cattle, over 254 million 
sheep, some 4} million swine, nearly 70 million poultry and 
about one million horses. To these must normally be added 
the hacks, hunters, and bloodstock as well as over three million 
dogs and multitudinous cats. 

Despite the facts that from the national point of view the 
profession should devote most of its energies to farm stock 
and that individual veterinary surgeons tend to show prefer- 
ences for certain types of animal, no species can, in fact, be 
neglected by the profession. ‘Those animals which add to the 
sum total of human happiness as well as those which minister 
to our more material needs have a right to the advice and 
service of the profession trained in the sciences and practice 
upon which the development and maintenance of their health 
largely depends. Similarly wild animals and birds housed in 
zoological gardens should have the benefit of veterinary super- 
vision and the professional staffs of these institutions should 
always, and not rarely as at present, include a reasonable 
Proportion of veterinary surgeons. 


* Delivered on the occasion of the sixtieth Annual General 
Meeting held at the Holborn Restaurant, Holborn, W.C.1, on the 
morning of Thursday, September 24th, 1942. 


While the average Briton is rightly renowned for the 
love of his animals, it must be admitted that he rarely 
appreciates the extent of disease among them or the possi- 
bilities of lessening this by the proper use of the veterinary 
profession. (Hear, hear.) 

There have been several estimates of the prevalence of 
disease among our animals and of the cost to the nation of 
these diseases, but the most striking fact about the health 
position of our animal population is undoubtedly the high 
incidence of disease among them. ‘Taking disease in its widest 
sense, probably over 60 per cent. of dairy cattle are affected 
with one disease or another and this figure cannot be far in 
excess of that pertaining to sheep, pigs and poultry. A .com- 
putation of disease in dogs is likely to be equally alarming, 
particularly if the results -of bad feeding are included, but no 
guess can be hazarded for cats. Horses are probably the 
healthiest of our domesticated animals. ‘This high incidence 
of disease is regrettable particularly as a bold, co-ordinated 
animal health service would result in considerable reduction 
in this disease and a material lessening of the monetary loss 
involved which cannot be assessed at less than an annual loss 
of 50 million pounds. 

The Task of the Veterinary Profession —The task before 
the profession can be nothing less than the organisation of 
an efficient service to minister to the welfare of all animals 
and to secure an improvement in the quantity, quality and 
safety of human foodstuffs of animal origin. _ (Applause.) 

Although different species of animals will have certain special 
requirements it is nevertheless essential that this task of 
general animal health shall be treated as one and not per- 
petually subdivided into a series of haphazardly related interests, 


-whether this subdivision be based upon differences of species, 


of managements, of production aims, of economics or of 
sentiment. The basic principles governing the development 
of full health and the control of disease among domestic animals 
are the same and they demand their application as a co- 
ordinated whole. Scientific foundations of animal manage- 
ment cannot be distorted to suit political ends although they 
may lead to different courses of action as the result of 
economic or humanitarian factors. 

In this unified service of &nimal health the cure of disease 
and the performance of surgical operations of economic import- 
ance must always receive considerable attention but its major 
task in the future will be the encouragement of optimum 
health and its efficient maintenance. The problems of opti- 
mum health vary considerably in the vetetinary field, depending 
upon the aims of the producer, but excessive specialisation 
and stimulation in a particular species should not be allowed 
to proceed in complete disregard of the fact that health is 
a delicately controlled balance between a multitude of life 
processes occurring within the individual. This balance can 
be upset by breeding, feeding or management practices which, 
although apparently satisfactory from the narrower point of 
view of maximum immediate production, may nevertheless be 
inimical to the maintenance of the optimum health of the 
animal or its descendants. Much is already known of ways 
of increasing the resistance of animals to disease, sometimes 
through improved management, sometimes through preventive 
methods directed against individual diseases, but at present 
this knowledge is used so haphazardly that it is almost without 
effect. Bold and vigorous steps should be taken to mobilise 
this knowledge and put it into practice. (Hear, hear.) Already 
the National Veterinary Medical Association has done some- 
thing to this end in respect of certain diseases of dairy stock 
and it is preparing the ground for further endeavours with 
other animals; but it is scarcely possible for a voluntary 
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association of this character to take action compelling enough 
to secure those conditions essential to success. For instance, 
no national policy of positive health for animals will succeed 
unless the indiscriminate trade in diseased and healthy animals 
is stopped. That useful State action is possible is indicated 
by earlier successes—for example, much has been done by 
the State and the veterinary profession to eliminate from this 
country certain major scourges of animals, such as cattle 
plague, glfnders and rabies, while other diseases such as 
anthrax and foot-and-mouth disease are reasonably controlled. 
Furthermore, no country has finer legislation designed to 
secure the proper transport of living animals than our own, 
whether this be by ships, rail or road. Thus the State has 
already materially assisted animal industry and the animals 
themselves by the passage of legislation designed to eliminate 
or control diseases or to reduce unnecessary animal suffering. 
Much more legislation appears to be necessary, however, to 
reduce the avoidable spread of disease by way of markets, 
dealers’ premises and neighbouring farms. Indeed, the obvious 
way to prevent the indiscriminate spread of disease is to 
control it at its source; to reduce its incidence on the farm 
and prevent its spread therefrom. It may appear to be good 
business on the part of the individual farmer to sell in the 
open market an animal known to be suffering from a trans- 
missible disease, but it is extremely bad business for farmers 
collectively and must result in losses to the industry and to 
the nation far exceeding the initial apparent gain. 

Although much knowledge upon the prevention, control 
and treatment of the diseases of domestic animals is still poorly 
applied vigorous measures are equally necessary to extend the 
study of the many other diseases about which we still know 
little. Far more research stations are necessary and many 
more veterinary research workers need to be trained. 

In addition to these tasks directly concerned with the health 
of animals the profession must devote greater attention to 
production, inspection and control of human foodstuffs of 
animal origin. A service designed to this end cannot sanely 
be divorced from the service devoted to the maintenance of 
the health of animals and the two should undoubtedly be 
co-ordinated and brought into a workable whole. 


Factors Affecting an Animal Health Service.—With this brief 
outline of the task lying ahead of the profession and before 
turning to a consideration of the organisation necessary to 
carry it out, it will be as well to consider some of the factors 
likely to promote or hinder its efficiency. 

It is clear that the task can only be successfully accom- 
plished if the veterinary profession willingly undertakes it, 
ensures that its training is adapted to its needs, maintains a 
real interest and a high standard of service in its work and 
only indulges in self-interest when this is in harmony with 
national well-being. The profession, however, is small and 
the task immense, one needing long-term planning and courage 
to begin in spite of numerous obvious difficulties. Partly 
because of its size and partly because of its reticence and com- 
parative isolation, the profession is little appreciated by the 
public, the administrator, the allied scientist or even the 
animal owner. Indeed, except for a few outstanding indi- 
viduals, the profession would appear to have been reluctant 
to take steps necessary to overcome this state of affairs. The 
explanation of this is probably to be found in its rapid advance 
from empiricism to scientific practice within the space of a 
hundred years and its necessary preoccupation with its own 
affairs. As a result, partly assisted by an underlying suspicion 
of the intention of others, little collaboration existed before the 
last war between the profession and outside interests, even 
when these were closely related to our own. The rapid strides 
made in this direction during the last decade must have con- 
vinced the bulk of the profession as well as many without it, 
that we have nothing to fear from honest collaboration, and 
that duties which should devolve upon the profession merely 
await an organised personnel available to undertake them. 
Nevertheless, authority still somewhat tardily accepts the 
assistance of the profession or gives it the opportunity to 
disprove the scepticism concerning the value of the services 


it can render to the community. Official committees, councils 
and other bodies continue to be set up to consider problems 
concerned with animals without the assistance of proper 
veterinary representation, a state of affairs unthinkable in 
almost any other country. Yet, curiously enough, medical men 
and other scientists—no matter how limited their experience 
with animals or their management may be—would seem to 
be accepted as suitable persons for these bodies. Although 
these men may be able to sift scientific evidence there must 
be many points upon which the advice of scientists with a 
wide experience of animals in health and disease proves to 
be essential. It can be admitted that veterinary education 
needs considerable improvement ; nevertheless, it is unsound 
to conclude that it does not give rise to a body of men capable 
of giving valuable service to the community whether this be 
as members of advisory councils or committees or in the 
practical execution of animal health projects. This is clearly 
brought out by the excellent work of those trained in this 
country and now serving in the veterinary services of the 
colonies, protectorates, India and certain of the Dominions, 
(Applause.) 

Much of the lack of appreciation of the public, Members 
of Parliament and animal owners is derived from the absence 
of reasonably well-informed publicity. This is secured in 
other professions by the giving of public lectures, by co- 
operation with the Press in its endeavours to give the public 
news and information upon problems connected with the 
particular profession, by a readiness to collaborate with others 
connected with their work and by the intermingling of repre- 
sentatives of many professions at universities during the 
student days. In my view we should encourage similar develop- 
ments to these within our profession, when our service will 
receive its full meed of appreciation and honour. (Hear, hear.) 

Other factors which must affect the planning and efficiency 
of an animal health service are the absence of a declared policy 
for British agriculture, the number of available trained _per- 
sonnel, the unrestricted growth of unqualified practitioners in 
every branch of veterinary work and the resulting vicious 
circle arising from the comparatively small size of the pro- 
fession and the reluctance of those in authority to give it the 
opportunity to develop. It is unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon most of these factors in this address, particularly as their 
adverse effects upon the prosecution of a vigorous policy 
designed to improve the health of the nation’s animals must 
be obvious. 

The Veterinary Personnel.—The organisation necessary to a 
nationally co-ordinated service of animal health must be based 
upon the reasonable supply in almost every part of the country 
of skilled veterinary attention for all animals. This attention 
would include curative and obstetrical work but to an increas- 
ing extent it will become concerned with the practice of 
preventive medicine whether this be on the farm, in the stable, 
or in the home. The mixed distribution of the animal popula- 
tion does not permit this work to be undertaken by a series of 
fully developed specialist services each with duties concerned 
solely with an individual species involved. 'This means that 
the backbone of the service must remain a practising veterinary 
surgeon akin to the present general practitioner but with 
perhaps a growing bias towards preventive rather than curative 
medicine and extended duties in connection with sheep, pigs, 
goats, dogs and cats and other animals which receive com- 
paratively little regular skilled veterinary aid at the moment. 

Supporting these practitioners there must, however, be 4 
number of specialist services Comprising veterinary surgeons 
who have devoted considerable further study to an individual 
species or type of animal or to some particular applied branch 
of veterinary science such as the nutrition and the feeding 
animals or the problems of breeding and reproduction of 
animals. To prevent the abuse of these specialist services 
they should be available to the animal owner only through the 
veterinary practitioner, or in full consultation with him. 
(Hear, hear.) The specialist services cannot neglect to provide 
for the continuation of the policy of the expeditious stamping 
out, as soon as they appear, of certain diseases, such as foot 
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and-mouth disease, and hence a veterinary personnel experi- 
enced in the work involved and capable of being rapidly 
transported to a threatened area must be available. This 
personnel might be composed of individuals drawn from the 
general and/or specialist services already described. 

Supporting these executive services there must be a labora- 
tory service, organised as a whole but regionally distributed. 
The majority of these laboratories should be devoted to con- 
sultative work although they might be used as centres for 
widespread field trials of new methods arising from work done 
at the centres devoted to research. 

It will not be generally necessary to provide a hospital service 
for farmstock as the number of cases suitable for such treatment 
is likely to be small but there would be advantages in the 
establishment at suitable centres of properly equipped area 
hospitals for horses and small animals. In the provision of 
these hospitals the animal welfare societies could play a useful 
part, and one which would lead to closer collaboration between 
these well-intentioned bodies and the profession. The hospitals, 
although largely supported by voluntary funds, must be 
brought effectively into the national animal health scheme and 
all treatment given at such hospitals must be given under 
veterinary supervision. 

Other executive branches of the organisation would be 
concerned with meat and milk. The former would be largely 
concentrated at centralised abattoirs but it should not 
be divorced from the field services for the control of 
disease and for the improvement of livestock quality. The 
milk service will be mainly concerned with milk production 
and handling upon the farm and will to some extent be done 
by the practitioner and to some extent by the specialist officer. 

Although the personnel of each of these branches of the 
service must be given a high degree of freedom in the arrange- 
ment and execution of its work, it will nevertheless be necessary 
for the work of all sections to be co-ordinated and to some 
extent supervised by a grade of veterinary administrators, 
who will in addition act as active liaison officers between the 
happenings of the field and the headquarters direction. 

Lay Personnel.—It is admitted that much work of a skilled 
character in laboratories and in abattoirs should be carried 
out by lay assistants with a limited training in some branch 
of veterinary knowledge and technique. It is conceded that 
this assistance is both useful and economically advisable but 
that for the maintenance of a proper degree of efficiency it 
must be conducted under veterinary supervision. 

Similarly, I share the view recently expressed by Mr. Hancock 
that a proportion of the work of the practitioner—whether this 
be concerned with cow, sheep, pig, horse or household animal 
—can usefully be executed by lay assistants given a consider- 
ably shortened training byt yet one sufficient to eneble them 
to appreciate the value of the work they are doing; indeed, 
such assistants already exist in many practices. In the same 
way, the milk control service can scarcely be fully effective 
without lay technical officers. But again, for success it is 
essential that these lay assistants receive veterinary supervision 
and direction, particularly in so far as the giving of advice is 
concerned. 

Fees or Salary.—The work of the proposed practitioner will 
remain highly skilled and varied and will be increasingly of 
such a nature as to make it difficult for it to be satisfactorily 
based upon piecemeal fees. Indeed, much advice or attention 
given to a particular farm will, in fact, assist in the problem of 
health maintenance upon neighbouring farms and_ conse- 
quently, in view of the nation-wide character of the problem 
of animal disease and of its direct and indirect importance to 
human nutrition, it would seem desirable that the practitioner 
should be remunerated by the State. Whether this remunera- 
tion comes indirectly, totally or partially, from the animal 
owner by means of a levy is a debatable point, which might 
be resolved differently for the owner of animals of economic 
importance and the owner of luxury or companion animals. 
But there can be no dispute over the conclusion that the ques- 
tion of fees cannot be allowed to raise its head whenever new 
*teps in the control of disease among animals are contemplated 
and that, therefore, the practitioner must either receive fees 


from the State upon a per capita basis of the animals on his 
books or he must receive a salary commensurate with his 
professional attainment and experience. Personally, I favour 
the latter arrangement, with its comparative security of tenure 
and pension provision for retirement, provided every prac- 
titioner might reasonably expect to achieve a four-figure salary. 
To retain freedom of choice of practitioner by the owner a 
reasonable basic salary could be given with additional emolu- 
ments based upon the number and type of animals on his 
books. 'To facilitate the bringing into force of such a procedure 
on an equitable basis the State should purchase at full value 
the present veterinary practices, and not wait until the number 
of practices has materially increased in response to the extension 
of veterinary work which may be reasonably expected in the 
near future. The organisation and salaries of the practitioners 
in the national service must take into account the necessity 
for the appointment of juniors and seniors. If it is decided 
that practitioners should be remunerated by salary and not 
by fee this would bring that branch of the national service into 
line with all the other branches, about which there is unlikely 
to be any dispute. 

Numbers.—At present there are about 2,000 active veterinary 
surgeons in Great Britain, including approximately 1,500 
general practitioners, about 40 municipal officers, nearly 340 
officers in the Ministry of Agriculture, and some 130 engaged 
in teaching or research. To undertake fully and economically 
the work awaiting the animal health service this number could 
be more than doubled. 

In addition to this increased number of veterinary surgeons 
a very large number of technical officers of one kind and 
another will be required to assist with the meat and milk control 
services, and with the clinical work, particularly that associated 
with preventive medicine. 

Education.—No one will dispute the findings.of the Govern- 
ment Committee on veterinary education to the effect that 
veterinary education has been starved and that available 
facilities are grossly inadequate. (Hear, hear.) Veterinary 
education needs revitalising but up to the present the Govern- 
ment has not seen its way to take any bold step to implement 
the committee’s recommendations and the veterinary schools 
remain understaffed and short of equipment. In view of the 
importance to the nation of animal health to-day the con- 
tinuance of such educational conditions threatens the success 
of any major post-war plans for agriculture. It is undoubtedly 
a problem necessitating immediate consideration by the 
Government and the profession and calling for urgent action. 
(Applause.) One of the defects of present-day facilities for 
veterinary education is the almost complete absence of endow- 
ments or such other funds which have done so much to assist 
full and progressive development in other educational spheres ; 
there is indeed ample room for an educational trust devoted 
solely to assist veterinary education. (Applause.) Such a 
trust might legitimately claim the full support of all those 
directly or indirectly interested in animals. 

It has been suggested that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons should conduct examinations for the various classes 
of veterinary technical officers. This suggestion merits serious 
consideration but with the present state of the law governing 
the practice of veterinary surgery and medicine, it would 
obviously lead to a great increase in unqualified practice, as 
indeed has already resulted on a smaller scale as the result 
of other attempts to train veterinary technical officers. It is 
clear that the law concerning veterinary practice must be 
materially strengthened before the profession can be expected 
to welcome an influx of trained technical assistants and this 
matter is daily becoming more urgent. (Hear, hear.) 

I shall say nothing more concerning veterinary education 
at the moment except to emphasise the need for a much closer 
co-operation with the universities. We have nothing, to lose 
and everything to gain from such co-operation. In my view 


the persistence of the one-portal system of entry into the 
profession will not be decided by abstract discussion but by 
the success or failure of that system when this co-operation 
with universities is in being and when better facilities for 
the training of veterinary students have been established. 
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An Animal Health Corporation.—In the foregoing review of 
a nationally co-ordinated service for the full development of 
the health of our animal population nothing has so far been 
said about its direction. It is evident that the suggested service 
could be organised within the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the practitioner, laboratory workers and other 
specialists becoming civil servants. It would appear that an 
organisation of this character practising an applied science 
would lose its inspiration and eagerness for its work, as a 
science can only survive if independence of thought and its 
expression are encouraged. At present it seems that a scientist 
upon becoming a civil servant gives up much of his vital 
independence ; he is discouraged from expressing original or 
thoughtful views upon the applications of his science for fear 
his views impinge upon governmental policy. To me it would 
appear that in an animal health service, whether it be part of 
a departmental organisation or not, each individual should be 
encouraged to participate fully in scientific discussions in the 
widest sense so that he may retain full interest in this work 
and add his quota of ideas to the common advancement. It 
has been found repeatedly in research circles that the encour- 
agement of junior personnel often leads to most helpful sugges- 
tions. Furthermore, the individual officer of the service in 
putting his scientific knowledge into practice should be given 
reasonable freedom of execution especially when his work 
includes the diagnosis of disease and its treatment. This again 
would seem to be difficult within the present organisation of 
our Civil Service. 

For these reasons it would appear to be necessary to establish 
an independent Animal Health Corporation with governors 
appointed by the State and with powers akin to those of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Major policy would have 
to be decided by the Government but the Corporation would 
have almost complete freedom in the direction and manner of 
its execution. The chief executive officer of the service itself 
must be a veterinary surgeon possessing administrative ability ; 
administrators are available among scientists in at least equal 
proportion to those in other sections of the community. The 
view commonly held by administrators, nurtured in the humani- 
ties, that scientists du not make good administrators, is rapidly 
falling into disrepute, as it is realised more and more that it 
is based upon early experiences when scientists were few in 
number and, therefore, generally imbued with the need for 
painstaking investigation rather than with the application of 
science. Progressive understanding leadership is essential to 
a scientific organisation and this cannot be fully achieved by one 
untrained in science. The driving force of the organisation 
must not be a desire for material gain but a fervent wish to give 
real service to the community and its animals. 


Conclusion —To sum up, I have discussed within the limits 
of the allotted time, the need for a comprehensive servi¢e deal- 
ing with the health of all animals, a service which in my view 
should incorporate all branches of the profession. Both the 
nature of the work and economic considerations indicate that 
technical officers should be available to assist veterinary surgeons 
in the various types of work undertaken. Considerable freedom 
of thought and action is essential to the maintenance of an 
efficient, keen and progressive organisation, which it is felt can 
only be satisfactorily developed on the lines of an official body 
untrammelled by the ordinary Civil Service restrictions. The 
need for improved and broadened educatione! facilities is em- 
phasised. The formation of an Animal Health Corporation with 
Governors appointed by the State and a veterinary surgeon as 
its chief executive officer is recommended. With such a struc- 
ture, it is my belief that an animal health organisation with the 
basic structure I have outlined is that most likely to make 
available an efficient veterinary service and professional attention 
to all domesticated animals whether the animals be producers of 
food, work or human pleasure: the service required for the 
control and inspection of human foods of animal origin should 
be an integral part of the organisation. To secure the best 


results from such a service immediate steps should be taken to 
improve facilities for veterinary education. (Loud applause.) 


The Annual Luncheon 
Minister of Agriculture at the Mansion House 
President’s Announcement of the Veterinary Educational Trust 


This year the National Veterinary Medical Association was 
accorded by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City of London 
(Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Dawson Laurie, T.p.) the great privilege 
of holding the annual luncheon at the Mansion House, and the 
further honour of his presence and that of the Lady Mayoress, 
The occasion was also rendered memorable by the presence of 
the Minister of Agriculture (the Rt. Hon. R. S. Hudson, P.c.), who 
proposed the toast of “ The Veterinary Profession,” together with 
that of a large number of other distinguished guests, who included 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Premier Duke of the Realm. 

The function took place on Friday, September 25th, 1942, and 
following is the list of principal guests : — 

The Lord and Lady Mayoress, His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
The Rt. Hon. R. S. Hudson (Minister of Agriculture), Viscount 
Leverhulme, Viscount Bledisloe, Lord Horder, Lord Stamp, Sir 
Joseph Barcroft (University of Cambridge), Sir Richard Cooper 
(Cooper, McDougall & Robertson), Sir Weldon and Lady 
Dalrymple-Champneys, Sir Donald Fergusson (Ministry of Agri- 
culture), Sir Henry French (Ministry of Food), Sir Robert 
Gower (R.S.P.C.A.), Sir Wilson Jameson (Ministry of Health), Sir 
Gordon Johnson (Ministry of Home Security), Sir E. Graham 
Little (University .of London), Sir Arthur Olver (Principal, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College), Sir Clement Hindley (Betting 
Control Board), Mr. C. G. Allen (President, Midland Counties 
Division), Major Hugh Arundel (U.S.A. Army), Capt. Badger 
(U.S.A, Army), Dr. Tj Bakker (Holland), Messrs. H. N. 
Bateman (Veterinary Students’ Association), Tom Baxter (Milk 
Marketing Board), W. G. Beaton (Colonial Veterinary Service), 
Major L. Bechtol (U.S.A. y), essrs. F. Beckett, 
(President, Southern Counties Division), G. R. Benbow 
(President, Derbyshire Division), R. J. Bercham (Jeyes Fluid, Ltd.), 
Capt. Blood (U.S.A, Army), Mr. W. T. Boston (Lord Mayor's 
sword-bearer), Dr. Biichler (Czechoslovak Army), Dr. F. Bullock 
(R.C.V.S.), Prof. J. B. Buxton (Principal, Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, London), Mr. D. A. E. Cabot, M.r.c.v.s. (Ministry of Agri- 
culture), Dr. F. H. Carr (British Drug Houses), Mr. N. Collins 
(Burroughs Wellcome & Co.), Brigadier F. A. E. Crew (University 
of Edinburgh), Dr. Czonka, Col. E. M. Curley (U.S.A. Army), 
Prof. T. Dalling (Ministry of Agriculture), Mr. O. T. V. 
Davenport (Evans, Son, Lescher & Webb), Major A. Douglas 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Mr. C. C. Edmunds, Dr. J. T. Edwards 
(President, Veterinary Research Club), Prof. F. L. Engledow 
(School of Agriculture, Cambridge), Messrs. R. H. Franklin 
(Ministry of Agriculture), Cleveland Fyfe (National Farmers’ 
Union), T. Groves (President, Students Union), Dr. J. Hammond 
(School of Agriculture, Cambridge), Mrs. M. L. Harris (President, 
Sussex Division), Messrs. E. H. E. Havelock (Agricultural Research 
Council), E. J. Heather (President, Royal Counties Division), 
J. Campbell Hill (President, Welsh Branch), E. F. Troupe Horne 
(Birkbeck College), Prof. H. G. Jackson (Birkbeck College), Mr. 
C. J. Jeffries (Colonial Office), Miss J. O. Joshua (President, 
Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons), Major Kensall (U.S.A. 
Army), Messrs. Grimelund Kjelsen (Norway), H. G. Lamont 
(Northern Ireland), Dr. W. A. Letham (Ministry of Health), 
Dr. T. Loveday (Vice-Chancellor, Bristol University), Capt. M. M. 
Mason (U.S.A, Army), Messrs. H. T.. Matthews (President, Asso- 
ciation of Veterinary Inspectors (M. of A.)), J. P. R. Maud (Ministry 
of Food), T. Messer (Farmers’ Weekly), Lt. Michaels (U.S.A 
Army), Mr. P. A. Moltesen (Denmark), Dr. T. Moran (Ministry 
of Food), Mr. C. T. Murphy (President, Eastern Counties Divi- 
sion), Brigadier C. A. Murray (R.A.V.C.), Messrs. J. McdAllan 
(Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland), C. Nathan (Ministry 
of Agriculture), Major C. L. Nelson (U.S.A. Army), Mr. C. 
Nevile (National Farmers’ Union), Lt.-Col. G. S. Parkinson 
(London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine), Messrs. G. R. 
Paterson (Canada), Tom Peacock (National Farmers’ . Union), 
Commander Powell (Parliamentary and Scientific Committee), 
Messrs. J. W. Procter (President, Yorkshire Division), C. J. Pugh 
(President, Mid-West Division), Dr. F. L. Pyman (Boots Purt 
Drug Co.), Prof. H. Raistrick (London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine), Lt.-Col. H. A. Reid (New Zealand), Lt.-Col. 
S. Renshaw (U.S.A. Army), Messrs. Keith Robinson (O.D.F.L.), 
S. Rogerson (Imperial Chemical Industries), G. A. Sangster (Presi- 
dent, Scottish Branch), Lt. J. W. Shroer (U.S.A. Army), Messrs. 
John Smith (Colonial Office), H. R. Tinney (Australia), Dr. L- 
Tobback (Belgium), Dr. W. W, C. Topley (Agricultural Research 
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Council), Dr. S. W. Trelvan (Burroughs Wellcome & Co.), Capt. 
Walmsley (U.S.A, Army), Mr. E. Bridges Webb (P.D.S.A.), Miss 
Weddell (May & Baker), Mr. J. D. Whitty (Eire), Dr. V. E. 
Wilkins (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries), Mr. W. J. 
Williams (Bayer Products), Major Wilson (U.S.A. Army) and Capt. 
D. E. H. Wynter (Home Office). 


Prior to the luncheon the company, who numbered approxi- 
mately 350, were received by the President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, 
M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. Wooldridge. 


Tue MINISTER AT THE MANSION TlIouseE 
Dr, and Mrs. Wooldridge greet Mr. Hudson. 


The Minister and ‘‘ The Veterinary Profession ”’ 


Following the honouring of the Loyal Toasts, on the call of the 
PRESIDENT, the toast of “The Veterinary Profession’ was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hupson, who was received with cheers. 

The Rt. Hon. R. S. Hupson, p:c., Minister of Agriculture: The 
toast that I have to propose to-day is that of “ The Veterinary 
Profession,” coupled with the name of Dr. Wooldridge, and I may 
start by saying that I am sure I am voicing your sentiments when 
I say how glad we are to see here among us to-day so many repre- 
sentatives of our Allies, the United Nations. (Cheers.) 

As we in this country all know, agriculture before the war was 
considerably negiected and the veterinary profession, closely asso- 
ciated as it was with agriculture, suffered too. If I may say so 
without offence, there developed what I may call a “cat and dog 
complex.” Members of the veterinary profession had to earn 
their living like anybody else and it was unfortunately the case 
that there was more demand for the treatment of pets than for the 
treatment of farm animals. This inevitably affected veterinary 
training and practice. 


The war has created new conditions; it has not only brought: 


about a revival of agriculture, a revolution in farming methods 
and a better appreciation of the place that agriculture should hold 
in our national economy; it has also brought about a _ better 
appreciation of the veterinary profession, of what it stands for 
and of the vital part it can play in conquering disease. There is 
amore general appreciation to-day than in the past of what disease 
in our herds and our flocks may mean and how it may hamper all 
our efforts to increase production. Our dairy herds are particularly 
vulnerable. We must have greater efficiency in the management of 
our livestock; above all we must have a better standard of health 
of our stock and a reduction of the enormous economic losses caused 
by diseases, to a large extent preventable. It is the privilege and 
duty of the veterinary profession to make the maximum contri- 
bution in bringing this about. The profession not only recognises 
and accepts this, but demands greater opportunities to enable it 
to achieve that purpose. (Cheers.) 

Greater co-operation between the farmer and the practitioner is 
of the first importance. (Hear, hear.) ‘The farmer has got to be 
convinced that the practitioner can deliver the goods. I hope to 
see him led to that conviction without difficulty once he starts on 
the path of co-operation. Success in the control of one group of 


diseases brings further opportunities, more consultation, and that 
Means better results in the eradication of disease and improved 
health of the livestock. 


But the confidence of farmers—and I am sure Dr. Wooldridge 
will agree with me in this—the confidence of farmers can only 
be won if they are assured that the veterinary practitioners are 
sufficient in numbers and adequately equipped with the latest 
knowledge to carry out their heavy and exacting task. We have to 
ask ourselves whether that is the case to-day, and if not, how we 
can make it true. 

The importance of post-graduate courses has been recognised 
in the medical profession and special steps were taken to meet 
that need some years ago. I think it is widely recognised that 
in the veterinary profession, too, practitioners need means to keep 
themselves acquainted with the latest scientific developments and 
methods. ‘The control of infertility is one example; this has been 
brought out by the Dairy Cattle Diseases Control Scheme that has 
recently -been introduced. (Hear, hear.) It became necessary to 
meet this particular need by providing tuition for practitioners by 
means of a team of advisers specially trained in breeding problems. 
The provision of tuition facilities, and the readiness with which 
these practitioners were prepared to sacrifice their practices and 
their leisure in order to help their less experienced colleagues is a 
most helpful augury for the future. (Cheers.) 

There is much to be done in all fields of veterinary practice. It 
must be the task of all concerned to make their contribution during 
the next few years to the provision of the educational facilities 
necessary to ensure maximum efficiency and usefulness of the pro- 
fession as a whole. I have had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
Wooldridge during his year of office, at demonstrations throughout 
the country, and I have been greatly impressed by the importance 
which he rightly attaches to this educational question. I am very 
interested to learn of the development to which he is to refer 
to-day, the proposed creation of a Veterinary Educational Trust. 
If successful, I am sure this will provide the veterinary profession 
with valuable resources for the sponsoring of educational expansion 
now and even more in future years. (Hear, hear.) 

May I conclude by giving you my most earnest assurance that 
I regard the elimination of disease as one of the most important 
contributions that can be made to the overwhelming need of 
increasing the food supplies of the country. (Loud cheers.) 


The President’s Reply 


Dr. W. R. WooLprRIDGE, M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., who was accorded an 
—— on rising to reply to the enthusiastically honoured toast, 
said: 
I must thank you, my Lord Mayor, for the opportunity of being 
able to receive such a distinguished gathering of friends of the 
veterinary profession and for the privilege of listening in such 
historic surroundings to a helpful and appreciative speech from 
one who is already recognised as one of our great Ministers of 
Agriculture. (Cheers.) Mr. Hudson has referred to the fact that 
for many years before the war British agriculture was much neglected 
and that consequently it was inevitable that the veterinary pro- 
fession should suffer too. He has referred to the development 
within the profession of a “cat and dog complex,” but it is to be 
remembered that nobody regrets this -development more than the 
profession. (Hear, hear.) Net that the profession wishes to avoid 
or reduce its duties to household animals, for it realises that 
veterinary surgeons have a still greater part to play in connection 
with those animals which form such a large part of the life of 
practically every individual in this country. The way in which 
the profession has developed has been much influenced by the 
fact that animal owners themselves have not in the past realised 
perhaps that they have avoided in large measure their own respon- 
sibilities in so far as the health of those animals was concerned. 
Owners have not sought the advice and service of the profession 
to the extent to which those animals needed it. There has been 
some neglect of this character in connection with household 
animals, but there was a far greater neglect of the profession’s 
services in connection with those animals which work for us and 
produce our food. The incidence of disease among them and the 
lowered standard of their health as the result of it, was really 
a national calamity and one which the nation must immediately 
take steps to overcome. (Hear, hear.) They must reduce the 
dreadful incidence of disease. We have to admit that the number 
of veterinary surgeons is not at present sufficient to meet the needs 
of a comprehensive policy for the control of the health of all 
animals in this country, but we shall not increase that number 
so long as the public fails to appreciate fully what we as a pro- 
fession have to offer to them; the profession must have an assurance 
of a living if it is to extend in such a way as to meet the urgent 
need. Every member of the profession must see to it that he is 
adequately equipped for carrying out his task; unfortunately he 
cannot overcome that problem alone. It is up to those in 
authority, to those who are governing our profession, to those 
who have the responsibility of arranging for the facilities for our 
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education in the colleges, to make quite certain that the progress 
which we all so ardently wish for in our educational sphere is not 
to be prevented by any condition which has existed in the past 
and which may not be in accord with the full development of our 
education. (Cheers.) 

The apparent specialisation on the cat and dog developed in 
our profession not only because farmers and others did not ask 
for our services, but also because our colleges were in dire need 
of financial assistance and had perforce to turn for the facilities 
necessary for teaching to animals which did not cost so much as 
did the large farmstock. The facilities demanded by this pro- 
fession for its education are in excess, | would venture to say, of 
the facilities demanded by any other profession. We have to 
possess a knowledge of what full health entails and to undertake 
the control of disease in a variety of species; we have to weigh up 
with every subject we examine the economic consequences of the 
advice and treatment which we wish to give. To do this we must 
be practical in our experience to a far greater extent than any 
other profession, I believe. For example, we can make a glaring 
mistake on approaching a cow or a horse, one which immediately 
tells the owner that we are not really conversant with the full 
knowledge that a veterinary surgeon might be expected to have. 
Therefore, I am particularly pleased to learn to-day what I know 
is very much in the hearts of Mr. Hudson and his colleagues, that 
the Government is well aware that the findings of the Loveday 
Committee (and I am very pleased to tell you that we have Dr. 
Loveday in person here with us to-day—(applause))—are of extreme 
importance and of some urgency in connection with the profession 
if it is to carry out the task which is awaiting it. I am certain 
that before long the Ministry will take steps to see that their 
part in veterinary education will be fully undertaken, so that 
veterinary surgeons can serve the nation even better in the future. 
(Hear, hear.) 

One of the greatest forces which have enabled British education 
to take its high position in the world to-day is that it has been 
rich in endowments, made by individuals with full appreciation of 
the fact that in the education of the country lies the secret of its 
success. These individuals have been very liberal in endowing 
medical education, scientific education, and the education of the 
arts, but we, alas, as a profession have received little of such 
endowments; we have not got studentships for those who wish to 
enter our colleges, we have very few facilities for the post-graduate 
training so necessary to produce the wealth of specialists essential 
to our calling, we are not in a position to organise the many 
refresher courses which veterinary practitioners are so anxious to 
receive. ‘They may be taught things at the veterinary colleges, 
but if the animal owner refrains from seeking the extensive advice 
which the practitioner can give, the practitioner will tend to forget 
much of what he was taught and will not be ready for later 
developments unless refresher courses are available. ‘Therefore, 
we must ensure that there are facilities for refresher training for 
graduates. It is for these reasons that I have the greatest pleasure 
in announcing that friends of the profession from among many 
walks of life connected with our work have expressed their willing- 
ness to form a Veterinary Educational Trust, with the object of 
raising at least one million pounds and spending the interest for 
the provision of those facilities necessary to give our education the 
breadth that is so necessary to it. (Cheers.) Among the Trustees 
we have such eminent individuals as the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Beaufort, Earl Rosebery, Earl Iveagh, Viscount Tredegar, Lord 
Chesham, Lord Gorell, Mr. Cleveland Fyfe, Mr. C. E,. Shrimpton 
and four members of our profession, namely Professor Dalling, 
Mr. Livesey, Mr. John Smith and myself. (Renewed cheers.) 
The Trustees have each and all expressed their ardent wish for the 
success of the Trust and of its aim, namely, the provision of better 
facilities for the education of our profession. Supporting these 
Trustees is a Council of Management consisting of experts from 
agriculture, medicine, the natural sciences and education as well as 
from our own profession. I must not detain you further, how- 
ever, except to intimate that although we have not made an appeal 
for this Trust we have already received useful donations from indi- 
viduals and corporate bodies who have learnt that it had been 
— For our part we shall not rest until the sum required is 
raised. 

And now, my Lord Mayor, if I don’t sit down I feel that you 
will tell me to do what the doctor in handing a sleeping draught 
to the wife of the neurotic patient said in answer to her inquiry 
as to when she should give her husband the medicine—‘‘ Don’t 
give it to him, take it yourself.” (Laughter and cheers.) 


“The Rt. Hon. Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress ”’ 
The above toast was submitted by Mr. JoHN SMITH, 0.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Adviser in Animal Health to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in the following terms: ‘“ My task to-day is 


an exceedingly pleasant one—it is to propose a toast to the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress. (Cheers.) When the Lord Mayor 
assumes office for the year, he assumes also a multitude of exacting 
and arduous duties, duties which make ‘it almost imperative to sub- 
ordinate his private life to that of public demands. For, not only 
is he of the highest importance in the City of Greater London, 
but he is truly a national figure and part of our national life. 
(Hear, hear.) 

His duties are possibly as varied as any man’s. He is ever to 
the front in calling for help for those to whom suffering has come. 
In more joyous days, he is the centre of that hospitality and cere- 
monial which is the delight of all of us and is famed the world 
over. In these commercial days, much of the trappings are laid 
aside; the duties must have changed and must be changing and 
multiplying and yet still the Lord Mayor brings the dignity of his 
presence and his office again to those whose days are stricken by 
suffering, and in so doing materially adds to that moral fortitude 
which is the pride of so many even as it has proved to be the despair 
of some. Still the Lord Mayor welcomes those who come to us 
to assist in our common task. In all these things he has the 
cheerful aid of the Lady Mayoress (Cheers): to all she gives her 
encouraging help and she, too, faces a year of arduous duties and 
physical strain. To both we extend our good wishes for strength 
and guidance during the remainder of the civic year and in those 
years which follow. ‘To be received in the Mansion House is a 
great honour for any person or any body. The members of this 
Association are very mindful of that honour to-day and the more 
so because you, my Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, have given 
us the added honour of your presence. (Cheers.) 

Within these historic walls from time to time in the past 
announcements have been made of the utmost and most far- 
reaching importance. ‘That made to-day by our far-sighted and 
indefatigable President beside them fades into insignificance. But 
it is of no little significance to those intimately concerned. We 
hope that by means of this Trust we shall be able to help those 
who come into our profession still further to be of use in the 
national effort and be still better equipped for that help which 
they must give in the agricultural advancement both at home and 
in our colonies which is so vital. And if, Sir, I may digress and 
mention something not so far mentioned, and that is the need in 
our Colonies. (Hear, hear.) The staffs in our Colonies are 
trained almost entirely from this country and the tasks awaiting 
them in the Colonies are very great, very urgent and, therefore, 
whatever is done in this country to assist those who may be 
staying here for the remainder of their lives will also be essisting 
in sending out men to our Colonies as well equipped as they 
possibly can be for the great task there. 


On behalf of the National Veterinary Medical Association |}: - - 


wish to thank you, my Lord Mayor, for your great courtesy and 
kindness in allowing us to meet here to-day. I emphasise again 
how conscious we are of that courtesy and how mindful of the 
honour. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast having been honoured with acclamation, the Rt. Hon. 
Tue Lorp Mayor (Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Dawson Laurie, T.D.) 
who was enthusiastically received, said: I must thank you, Mr. 
John Smith, for the very cordial words in which you have pro- 
posed our health. First of all, however, I feel that the Lady 
Mayoress and I owe you an apology for being late, but I can assure 
you we could not help it. We were sitting next to the Lord 
Chancellor at an important engagement which we had to keep— 
the pageant on the steps of St. Paul’s. This was so moving, s0 
righteous and so inspiring, that we felt it would be wrong for us, 
as we were in the centre of the stage, to come away earlier, and, 
therefore, I hope you will excuse us. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. John Smith has spoken most kindly of the way in which 
you have been received here, but I think most of you coming here 
must have been considering yourselves very lucky in being able to 
come into this ancient hall when you see the amount of terrible 
destruction in this area: but although the City has suffered s0 
badly, I can assure you that we are not in the slightest way dis- 
heartened. (Cheers.) 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the veterinary profession, 
apart from its sympathetic healing of pain and suffering, has 
too seldom received that just recognition of the work that it has 
done and is doing to the benefit and well-being of the world. 
That, however, is not so in these days, nor will it be so in the days 
to come, when we hope that agriculture and stock and the food 
of the people, with which your profession is so closely associated, 
will be given its due importance. Then, and only then, shall we 
fully realise all that we owe to your learned profession. I n 
not tell this distinguished company of the City’s interest in your 
work and your deliberations, when I remind you that the Corpora 
tion itself is the geatest market authority in the world. That is 4 
position which it may well continue to uphold in the future—and 
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JUBILEE REFLECTIONS 


JX the press of contemporary national preoccupations 

appreciation of the fact that this year’s annual meeting 
marks the Diamond Jubilee of the Association has been 
qualified by an overriding sense of the significance of 
immediate events. 

To those who have followed the fortunes of our National 
Association during recent years, it must be obvious that the 
Herculean labours—we use the phrase advisedly—of our 
leaders, aided by the devotion of their headquarters’ staff, 
have arrived at something in the nature of a point of climax. 
The recent Mansion House luncheon has made evident 
to many in the profession who had not before suspected it, 
that we command to a degree never before attained, public 
recognition of our present achievements, and public godspeed 
to our future ambitions. 

It is salutary to pause at such a moment in our ascending 
pilgrimage and take stock of what may lie above and ahead 
of us. The land of promise is misty in outline, and cannot 
yet be wholly apprehended. It is here that the Presidential 
Address seems to us so admirable, both in its timing and its 
temper. That its prophecy and interpretation of things to 
come can be palatable to all, is too much to expect. But 
that, on what can be already seen and apprehended, it forms 
a valuable vade-mecum for the Great Adventure, few will 
deny. It is a brave and statesmanlike attempt to retain the 
good of the past and present in the new orders looming up 
for the future. 

It seems to us, and we write in all humility, that rightly 
guided in the immediate future, our profession may very 
soon emerge on to a plane of achievement and public status 
that a few years ago few of us would have deemed possible 

. and in that hour we shall not forget those who led us 


| to our goal. 


The President’s Reception 


On the eve of the N.V.M.A. Annual Meeting and Conference 
Dr. and Mrs. Wooldridge held a reception at the Waldorf Hotel, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. A most enjoyable time was spent by the com- 
pany of over 200 members and other friends, who took this greatly 
appreciated opportunity both to pay tribute by their presence to 
the popular President and his lady and to meet together in so happy 
a social atmosphere. This relaxation from the stern duties of the 
time was most welcome to all who participated in the President’s 
hospitality, and their pleasure was enhanced by an entertaining 
programme from the E.N.S.A. Concert Party, originally known as 
“The Six Belles.” 


I know that, as to this function, the City Corporation will continue 
to work in the greatest harmony with the members of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. (Cheers.) 

.I, this year, have been Master of the Saddlers’ Company and, 
with the members of that company, have always taken a great 
interest in the Royal Veterinary College since the Principalship of 
the late Sir Frederick Hobday. (Hear, hear.) It is to me, there- 


fore, a particular pleasure to think that you have come here to-day, 
though the Company, alas, has not one brick left upon another. 
Once again I thank you and trust that you have enjoyed this war- 
time luncheon as much as I and the Lady Mayoress have done. 
(Loud cheers.) 


THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 


At 11 a.m. on Thursday, September 24th, 1942, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, High Holborn, W.C.1, the annual general meeting of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association stood adjourned, and 
the President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, opened the Conference for 
the discussion of the following subjects: (1) ‘‘ The Inspection and 
Control of Meat and Milk”; (2) ‘“ Preventive Medicine on the 
Farm.”’ The Council Room of the Restaurant was filled throughout 
the proceedings, which were continued on the morning of the 
succeeding day, and the members and delegates and other visitors, 
who included a large contingent of American and Polish Officers, 
evinced the keenest interest throughout, the discussions being con- 
structive and well sustained. . ‘ 


Following is the list of official delegates attending the Conference :— 
United States of America Colonel E. M. Curley, Chief Veterin- 
arian, Veterinary Division, U.S. Army, 

European Theatre of Operations. 


Canada ... Mr. G. R. Paterson, Animal Products 
Trade Commissioner. 
Australia Mr. H. R. Tinney, B.v.sc. 


New Zealand hai 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
Northern Ireland 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Reid, F.R.C.v.S. 

Mr. J. McAllan, M.aA., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., 
Assistant Secretary ; 

Mr. H. G. Lamont, M.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Head of Veterinary Research Division . 

Mr. J. D. Whitty, M.r.c.v.s., Chief 
Veterinary Officer. 

Mr. W. G. Beaton, M.R.C.V.S., D.T.V.M. 
Deputy Director of Veterinary Service, 
Nigeria ; 

Mr. H. K. Littlewood, M.R.c.v.s. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dr. Stanislaw Wrocenski ; 

Captain Dominick Jastrzebski. 

Professor Rungé. 

Mr. P. A. Moltesen, Agricultural Attaché. 

Mons. Lars Grimelund Kjelsen, Secretary 
in the Norwegian Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Netherlands Government Dr. 'Tj Bakker. 


Department of Agricul- 
ture, Eire 

Representatives of the 
Profession from Nigeria 


Representing Polish Vet- 
erinary Profession 


Danish Legation 
Norwegian Embassy 


The Production, Inspection and Control of 
Meat and Milk 


MEAT ASPECT 


The Presipent: We have here to-day, as I have already indicated 
to you in rather a composite sentence, many distinguished guests 
from abroad, and we have the privilege of opening our discussions 
with one of the most distinguished even of them. I have the greatest 
pleasure in calling upon Colonel E. M. Curley, Chief Veterinarian of 
the U.S.A. Veterinary Division, European Theatre of Operations, to 
open this discussion on the production, inspection and control of 
meat and milk. Colonel Curle} is delegated to this Conference by 
General Isenhower, «who wishes us every success in our deliberations. 
I may say that we feel particularly gratified that so many of his com- 
patriots are supporting Colonel Curley, for the efficiency of their 
Veterinary Service in connection with foodstuffs of animal origin is 
already known to us, and after Colonel Curley’s remarks I am sure 
we shall feel a strong urge to emulate them. *(Applause.) 


Veterinary Service Meat Inspection in the United States Army 


Colonel E. M. Curtey (Chief Veterinarian, U.S.A. Veterinary 
Division, European Theatre of Operations): The mission of the 
American Army Veterinary Service here in this country is twofold. 
First of all our main concern, at the moment, is lending aid to the 
Medical Corps in the prevention of disease of animal origin that 
may have its tendency in the human being. The second, and of 
almost equal importance to you our colleagues, concerns our 
mutual relations. It is our sincere wish that all our officers repre- 
senting the veterinary profession will express facts and statements 
of opinion of observed conditions in an ethical and dignified 
manner. (Applause.) 

In referring to the law which gave us our being, we cannot go 
back as far as you people; you measure time in centuries, whereas 
we do it in years. It was not until 1916 that we had a constructive 
law—the National Defense Law—in reference to the future status 
of Army Veterinary Officers. Subsequent years brought changes 
of a substantially progressive character. 

The Veterinary Corps of the American Army is a part of the 
Medical Department; a corps within a department, the chief of 
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which is the Surgeon General. In the Surgeon General’s office 
a veterinary officer is detailed to administer the veterinary service. 
At the present time, Brigadier General Kelser acts in that admini- 
strative capacity. Many of you, no doubt, know him personally; 
and he is certainly well known professionally through his outstand- 
ing work in the field of veterinary bacteriology. ‘The main func- 
tions of our service are advisory and administrative. We are 
charged, in peace and in war, with respect to animals of the army 
and the intelligence of foods of animal origin. Regarding the 
animals, when acquired, usually through the medium of a pur- 
chasing board composed of a line officer and a veterinary officer, 
we place in effect all the safeguards regarding care and attention, 
feeds and feeding, stabling, in fact all general housekeeping factors 
and measures adopted to prevent disease and injury, and the ready 
eradication or suppressive measures to lessen or limit their duration. 

When animals are purchased, or otherwise become accountable 
property, they are identified by means of a Preston Brand, so named 
after the Colonel of Cavalry who first advocated this system. 
This number remains as a permanent mark of identification just as 
a person who enters the Service receives a permanent number. 
We all have numbers which are necessary appendages to our names 
in practically all official papers or documents. The animal is 
watched, observed, and all practical methods are employed to keep 
him in an effective status. When shipped in ordinary livestock 
cars, observation must be taken of the provisions of the Federal 
Law which requires a six-hour rest period every 28 hours. Animals 
may be, and occasionally are, shipped or transported in what we 
refer to as Palace Arms Cars. In these animals are given an 
individual stall with feed and water available and sufficient atten- 
dants, usually enlisted personnel. 


Casualties among our private and public animals usually fall 
under several headings : — 


1. Loss or want of condition. 

2. Dietetic disorders. 

3. Wounds and injuries. 

4. Diseases—contagious and non-contagious. 


Time will not permit us to go into detail concerning the many 
factors under each of the headings mentioned, except to state that 
most of them, with practical application, are preventable. For 
instance, in our system of acquiring forage for animals, practically 
all of our veterinary officers, that is, those of the regular army, are 
licensed hay inspectors whose function it is to determine the 
requirements of specifications and the purchasing instrument 
regarding class and grade and its soundness and suitability for 
feeding. Since this system has been adopted the incidence of 
conditions and diseases usually atttributable to errors in feeds 
and feedings have materially lowered the non-effective rate. 

As regards infectious or contagious diseases, we could mention 
many, but we will confine ourselves to a few, such as: Taenia, 
glanders, rabies, surra and equine encephalomyelitis. In combating 
the last-named disease, which had its recognisable inception a few 
years ago, we found two strains of the causative organism, with a 
remarkably clear-cut geographical distribution. Consequently 
when animals of the army were prophylactically inoculated, those 
east of a line drawn through or running just west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, received the eastern strain of the virus; and those west 
of such a line received the western strain. During the past year 
all animals received a bivalent vaccine, which from all accounts 
will probably merit its continued use. . 

Glanders presents an interesting picture; and to get some idea 
of the problems one must go back to 1898. When the Spanish 
American War came upon us, a large concentration of horses and 
mules for the army naturally took place in the south-eastern part 
of our country. When the war was over and animals were demobi- 
lised by sale, distribution was effected to practically all sections. 
Since there was no known biological test at that time it is reason- 
able to assume that glanders became rather rampant and its high 
incidence did not become known until the time of the first World 
War. The first glanders test used in our country was the sub- 
cutaneous test, then the ophthalmic and, finally, the one now in use, 
the intradermal. With the adoption of the various systematic 
tests and the destruction of the infected animals, and the removal 
from the marts of trade, the incidence of this disease was materially 
reduced until to-day glanders is practically unknown in America. 

I hope I am not infringing on any of your enactments when I 
disclose the fact that I have seen several cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease here, and it brought back memories of similar scenes of 
several years ago in my own country. I do hope and pray that the 


disease, if it must persist, will stay elsewhere than in America. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Coming now to the all-important question of food inspection. 
We know that our profession is the one which sustains life and 
that it is the medical profession which prolongs life. 


It is only 


by utilisation of the veterinary profession as the only scientific and 
trained body of men has agriculture in any country made pro- 
gressive strides. Let us hope this healthy atmosphere will always 
prevail and indeed more reliance placed on our profession. (Hear, 
hear.) We welcome the opportunity, as a profession, of lending 
our aid as insurance brokers, if you will, to the basic industry of 
any country, namely agriculture, with its millions of livestock, 
which, in the words of President Roosevelt, lead to a more healthy 
and abundant life. 

Now let us go back a few years—back to 1865. When our 
country began to grow westward, we had to depend on European 
countries for the importation of seeds and plantings and the distri- 
bution of such items was placed in the hands of the Federal 
Department of Printing. 

This really was the beginning of the agitation that eventually 
evolved the creation of our Department of Agriculture. In the 
same year, 1865, another important law was placed on the statute 
books—the Morrell Law. It authorised State institutions of learn- 
ing in which residents of the respective States could receive educa- 
tion in mechanical arts, agriculture, military science and veterinary 
medicine. No two laws in any year or at any time, in my opinion, 
have had more far-reaching effects on the life of our nation— 
one on agriculture, the other on education. Each mutually 
dependent on the other. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, a bureau within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, came into being in 1884 on account of the 
prevalence, on our eastern seaboard, of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of horses. 

In 1890 our meat inspection came into existence. Our country 
had placed an embargo against the importation of beet sugar from 
Germany. ‘The German Government retaliated by placing an 
embargo against the importation of American meat food products, 
particularly pork, alleging that it was infested with trichina. In 
the beginning, the inspection merely consisted of marking the 
containers which the German and other Governments refused to 
honour. To satisfy the demands of these Governments, and in 
order to protect our vast export trade, it became necessary to 
adopt a system of inspection of portions of the hog carcases or 
parts which found their way into foreign trade. Our country 
soon realised the impracticability of the method adopted. 

The packers themselves, realising the falling off in foreign trade, 
adopted the method of maintaining two killing floors in each estab- 
lishment: one where only animals reasonably certain of being 
free from disease were slaughtered, the carcases of which went into 
export. trade, the other floor where diseased animals were 
slaughtered. Up to this time the only people reasonabiy sure 
of receiving meat practically free of disease were the people of 
foreign countries. 

The real impetus behind the creation of a workable and practical 
law had its inception in the letter General Miles wrote to President 
McKinley in 1898, alleging that his soldiers were being fed 
embalmed beef. This had its political repercussions and we find 
during the years 1899 through 1906 series of articles appeared on 
this subject in various American magazines. Adolph Smith, 
representing your country, wrote a series of articles which appeared 
in the London Lancet. Then upon the scene appeared Upton 
Sinclair’s “‘ The Jungle.” It depicted the life “ back of the yards” 
(Chicago stockyards). Sinclair wrote the really gullible subject to 
shield his socialistic tendencies and in this it had its effects. To 
such an extent was public opinion aroused because of the Press 
agitation that President McKinley appointed two commissions to 
study the meat industry in America. One was composed of scien- 
tists and the other, as he said, “of average men with average 
minds.” When the commissions appointed had submitted their 
reports, President Roosevelt, who had _ succeeded President 
McKinley, directed that the reports be submitted to Congress with 
a cover letter or letter of transmittal demanding a meat inspection 
law that would protect the consumer from the “ hoof to the can.” 

Such a law was passed in 1906 and placed on our statute books. 
With progressive modifications of the regulations based on that 
law, the meat inspection activities of the Federal Government still 
obtain. There are many factors of this law which should be 
covered, but time at my disposal will not permit. A few salient 
factors, however, should not be amiss. Each plant engaged in 
interstate or export traffic must have a licence. Such plants are 
given a number and placed in charge of a veterinarian. Ante- 
mortem and post-mortem inspections are conducted. Products 
inspections are made. In fact, all operations of the plant dealing 
with the handling of live animals, their slaughter and the numerous 
scientific and practical methods adopted for protection of the con- 
sumer are carefully observed. F 

Products of animal origin purchased by the army are practically 
all covered by a specification. Only under unusual circumstances 
are products purchased from plants other than those operating 
under the jurisdictional control of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Our service is charged with the inspection of foods of animal 
origin which includes butter, cheese, milk, poultry, eggs and marine 
products. The sequential inspections from the time of the acqui- 
sition of a product to its final delivery to consuming units is our 
special function and may, and does, involve transportation, storage 
and handling under various conditions. There is no question of 
the economic factor involved in our inspectional service, but it 
has its compensations. No country in the world possesses a 
service comparable to ours, and we believe it merits emulation. 
Your British Army Veterinary Service will, we trust, soon assume 
the prerogatives which are theirs in reference to the inspection of 
foods of animal origin. (Applause.) We will welcome that day 
as a step forward by your Government in their further desire to 
protect the health of the soldier. 

This is more or less of a rambling talk, but I must say given to 
you with sincerity and, I believe, the truth. Thank you. (Loud 
applause.) 

In regard to milk, I am going to ask one of our young officers, 
Capt. B. D. Blood, Air Force Veterinarian, to tell you something 
in connection with the handling and control of that product. 

The PrestpENt : Colonel Curley, I must thank you immediately, 
on behalf of the meeting, for the excellence of your opening remarks 
and I will ask your colleague to open the discussion on milk this 
afternoon. 

I am glad to know, in view of the facts that you have brought out 
in connection with the meat service in this country, that we have one 
of the most knowledgeable men on this subject to follow you. Major 
DeVine is the head of one of our most efficient municipal veterinary 
services. He has done sterling work for many years in this field for 
amost unappreciative public. He has proved his worth in Birming- 
ham and we sincerely hope that the value of his work will be fully 
appreciated by the country, so that it may be applied and practised 
in all districts. (Hear, hear.) 


The Present Position of Meat Inspection in England 


Major BRENNAN DeVitNeE (Chief Veterinary Officer, Corporation of 
Birmingham): I feel somewhat nervous in speaking to you this 
morning, having heard such a wonderful address from our President 
and then such an original and pointed speech from Colonel Curley. 
He made the point here this morning of the great importance of the 
veterinary profession to the human population: it never occurred 
to me before that we sustain the population in this country—I have 
been preening myself since I heard that. (Laughter.) But, after all, 
there is sound common-sense in that and in many other of his 
remarks. He showed us the true sphere of the veterinary surgeon in 
the United States of America, in the Veterinary Corps and in the 
American Bureau of Animal Industry—how they work and how the 
work of the nation and the progress of the nation in public health is 
pivoted on the work of the veterinary surgeon. 

I have been asked this morning to say something about meat 
inspection, taking the memorandum which was recently issued by 
the National Veterinary Medical Association as a basis of the address 
I have to give you. 

The populace in this country have reason to be proud of our 
public health services. ‘Through the action of these services many 
human diseases have been eliminated and many others kept under 
control, resulting in the fact that for many years we have been free 
from great epidemics wiping out large percentages of the population. 
Indeed, our public health services have proved a good example to 
our colonies and other countries, and the results achieved have acted 
as a stimulus for those other countries to copy. 

It is very regrettable to admit that one important branch of our 
public health services, that of inspection of our meat supplies, has 
not received the same attention as other branches. (Hear, hear.) 

Meat inspection was partially brought under control under the 
Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, sec. 131, and a further 
stricter control under the Public Health Act, 1875, secs. 116-119, 
the Public Health Amendment Act, 1890, secs. 28-31, and the Public 
Health Act, 1925, sec. 72; but despite these various legislative 
Measures, it may be said that meat inspection in this country lags 
far behind that of most other civilised countries, which is a very 
serious statement to make. 

The laws of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Germany 
relating to meat inspection, are carefully framed to protect the con- 
sumer against infected meat. In those countries there is established 
an adequate veterinary inspection service. The same conditions apply 
to meat which is exported from such countries as U.S.A., Chile, 
Argentine, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Canada and Eire. 
We in this country expect other countries which send meat here to 
Maintain a proper veterinary meat inspectorate, but as regards our 

e-killed supplies we do not arrange for the same careful inspec- 
tion. Other countries, to which we export meat and meat products, 
insist on a certificate accompanying the meat to the effect that it 


has been examined ante- and post-mortem and passed as sound by a 
competent authority. The necessity of complying with these con- 
ditions has led to the appointment of several whole-time meat 
inspectors in this country. 

It is recognised that the veterinary surgeon, through his special 
training in animal diseases and the carrying out of post-mortem 
inspection on animal carcases, is particularly equipped for giving 
decisions as regards the healthy or diseased condition of the carcases 
of our food animals. Notwithstanding this, in all the laws relating 
to meat inspection up to 1938, the claims of the veterinary surgeon 
were not recognised : the veterinary Surgeon is not even mentioned. 
In the Food and Drugs Act, 1938—thanks to the work of the 
N.V.M.A.—it states that a veterinary surgeon employed by a local 
authority for the inspection of food, shall be deemed an authorised 
officer for the purpose of examination and seizure of meat under the 
provisions of the Act relating to unsound food 

There is no need for me here to stress the importance of meat 
as a food to the people living in these islands, as it is a staple diet 
with us, nor to emphasise the importance of controlling those diseases 
met with in animals which are communicable to man. It is a curious 
condition that we should insist on a rigid examination (at the time of 
slaughter) of meat which is to be imported to this country from 
countries where disease in animals is not nearly so rife as it is amongst 
our own animals, yet we neglect, to a very large extent, ante-mortem 
inspection and post-mortem inspection of our home-killed animals, 
although we are well aware there is a higher percentage of disease, 
particularly tuberculosis, in our cattle and pigs, than in the animals 
in the exporting countries. 

During the past half century, veterinary meat inspectors have 
been appointed in isolated centres in this country where there are 
large abattoirs, and in those few centres we have a well-established 
meat inspection, but in most areas in England veterinary meat inspec- 
tion is absent. Previous to the present war, we had operating in this 
country some 16,000 slaughterhouses, and when the Ministry of 
Food took control in January, 1940, this number was reduced to 
approximately 840, with a further reduction during the present year. 
All of these slaughterhouses now functioning are under the direct 
control of the Ministry of Food. In a memorandum dated January, 
1940, issued by the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Food, the 
responsibility of meat inspection is to be left to the local authority, 
but while the meat is in possession of the Crown, it is not per- 
missible for an inspector of the local authority to seize meat if it is 
found in a diseased condition; an inspector may seize such meat, 
however, when it arrives at a retail shop ; so that the position as it 
stands to-day in this country is that, to all practical purposes, we are 
protected against disease in imported meat but if an inspector finds 
any home-killed meat diseased before it reaches the retailer, he has 
no authority to condemn and seize it. 

Since the Ministry of Food have taken control of our meat supplies, 
they have appointed a few veterinary meat inspectors to act as 
technical advisers to local inspectors. As I understand it, it is not 
their job to condemn meat but to assist the local inspector in coming 
to conclusions as to whether meat is fit for human consumption or 
not. Ifatechnical adviser finds good meat which has been condemned 
or unfit meat which has been passed, he is then in a position to act 
as adviser to the local authority» But there is no provision laid down, 
so far as I know, for the technical adviser, if he disagrees with the 
inspector of the local authority, to transport meat from one local 
authority to another, until he finds an inspector of a local authority 
who will agree with him and then pass or condemn the meat. 

The whole position of meat inspection at the present time is a 
grotesque one—the onus is placed on the local authority inspector 
to judge the fitness or otherwise of meat, but if the Ministry of Food 
consider they should pass what he condemns, the local authority 
inspector has no jurisdiction in the matter. 

Memorandum on a System of Meat Inspection.—In 1922 the 
Ministry of Health issued a memorandum on a system of meat 
inspection, known as Memo. 62;Foods—this was issued as a guide 
to local authority inspectors in the judgment of meat. This was a 
good measure to initiate uniformity of inspection throughout the 
country, but owing to the inadequate inspection in various centres, 
the aims and hopes of those who issued the memorandum have not 
materialised. There is a uniformity of inspection in those large 
centres where veterinary meat inspectors have been established, but 
outside those centres in many districts the memorandum is either 
not known, not understood or ignored. 

In the light of further scientific knowledge with regard to meat, 
the time has now arrived when the Memo. 62/Foods might usefuily 
be revised; but though it is not law, it is looked upon as a legal 
foundation in the judgment of meat by most inspectors. 

Owing to the concentration of slaughtering under the Ministry of 
Food control, meat is now transported from one district to another, 
and it has come to light under the present system that much of the 
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meat transported from rural areas to large centres where there is 
proper inspection should have been condemned at the place of 
slaughter—one cannot but conclude that the general public in such 
rural areas are not being protected from buying diseased meat. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Through the genius of Lord Woolton there is an equable distribu- 
tion of available meat in this country, but owing to the concentration 
of slaughtering, many more animals are being slaughtered in some 
rural centres than formerly, and thus much increased work has been 
thrown on to the local authority inspection staff. In some rural areas 
in this country the inspector may combine the offices of surveyor, 
sanitary inspector, meat inspector as well as performing the added 
duties of A.R.P. and other war-time emergency services. I do not 
know of any case where the local rural authority has met the responsi- 
bility of dealing with the sudden increased amount of meat inspection 
in the area by increasing the staff. As, under the new system, 
several large abattoirs are not being worked to their full capacity, it 
would save man-power in the slaughtering trade and afford better 
protection to the public, if slaughtering were even more concentrated 
in well equipped, fully serviced abattoirs. The partial concentration 
of slaughtering which has taken place is a good move, from which 
many advantages have accrued—numerous isolated rural private 
slaughterhouses have been eliminated. 

The reduction in the number of slaughterhouses has led to a 
higher percentage of meat being inspected now than formerly, as 
so many small private slaughterhouses have been closed. Though 
we have only 5 per cent. of the slaughterhouses that we had in 1939 
in use to-day, I am of the opinion it would be advantageous to reduce 
further the present number and concentrate the whole of the slaughter- 
ing at large centres. (Hear, hear.) Under such a system it would be 
comparatively easy to arrange for the whole of our home-killed meat 
to be subject to strict inspection : it would facilitate the collection, 
in good condition, of all the glandular organs which are used for the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, and also the collection and 
economic utilisation of by-products, much of which is wasted where 
there are slaughterhouses not used to the fullest capacity. 

The curtailment of food supplies and, consequently, a smaller 
meat ration than in peace-time, stimulates the urge in some people 
to put on the market meat in doubtful condition and which, in peace- 
time, would not be considered marketable. ‘Those of us who are 
interested in public health do not agree with this, as it is particularly 
dangerous at the present time, during a shortage of supplies of food, 
that doubtful meat should be placed on the market. (Applause.) 
When supplies are short and the appetite sharp the ordinary individual 
will eat meat and meat products which he would not eat under normal 
conditions. It is even more necessary at the present time to guard 
against epidemics, and the better the inspection the greater the 
security from such dangers arising from meat foods. Therefore, the 
Ministry of Food, with the control of the meat supplies, should take 
all possible steps to arrange that all our meat supplies are properly 
inspected before being offered to the public. It is regrettable that 
the Ministry of Food should sanction the issue of an instruction 
(Ministry of Food, D.S.3/95, July, 1941) that if an inspector is not 
available at any particular time, it should be left to the slaughterhouse 
manager to carry out the inspection of casualty carcases (Hear, hear) ; 
such carcases particularly require expert inspection, and this places 
an unfair responsibility on the slaughterhouse manager. All of us 
appreciate that the loss of meat in these days is serious, but those who 
realise the harmful effects of diseased meat must agree that shortage 
of supplies does not justify the lowering of the standard of meat 
inspection. (Applause.) 

As a public health measure, the ideal to aim for is the slaughter of 
all our food animals in publicly controlled abattoirs, with a veterinary 
staff of meat inspectors assisted by sanitary meat inspectors to act 
as detention officers. (Loud applause.) 

The Prestpent: We are rapidly passing from one expert to 
another, and I have pleasure in asking Mr. Tinney to speak 
on the position in Australia—another exporting country—where 
once again [I fear the service is to be regarded as being in 
advance of this, the greatest of meat consuming countries: Mr. 
Tinney. 


The Réle of the Veterinary Surgeon in Meat Inspection in 


Australia 


Mr. H. R. Tinney (Veterinary Representative in London of the 
Commonwealth Government of Australia): The two previous 


speakers have in many ways already given a picture of the position 
in regard to meat inspection in Australia. Major DeVine, in describ- 
ing conditions in this country, has very largely described Australian 
conditions as applied to meat intended for home consumption, while 
Colonel Curley has described conditions which are closely similar 
to those applying to the export side of the industry. 


In view of the admitted necessity for improving the standard of 
inspection for home consumption, a Committee was set up by the 
Australian Veterinary Association in 1936 to consider the question. 
In their report the following statement appears : 


“‘ That the standard of inspection is absolutely inadequate in 
many places is no reflection on the unfortunate officials, who, 
without training or knowledge, are expected to carry out a duty 
which at its best requires high scientific qualifications. Only 
in one aspect does uniformity exist, and that is in connection 
with meat for export.” 


It will be noted that the rather scathing summing up is qualified 
by the words “‘ in many places,” and let me say at once that in the 
larger cities and in many country towns, up-to-date abattoirs are 
established and a reasonable standard of inspection is achieved. And, 
further, in case it might be thought that I am too ready to condemn 
my own country, I should add that the report goes on to say “‘ it has 
not infrequently been stated that Australia and England are, so far 
as meat inspection is concerned, the two most backward civilised 
countries |”? So we err in the best of company ! 

However, it is only in the largest metropolitan abattoirs that inspec- 
tion of domestic meat is under direct veterinary supervision and there 
is no doubt whatever that great improvements can and must be made. 

There are two major difficulties to be overcome. First, the public 
must be brought to realise that the veterinary surgeon by virtue of 
his training is the right and proper person to control the inspection 
of meat (Hear, hear), but, as in this country, the process of education 
promises to be long drawn out. So long as lay inspectors, no matter 
how conscientious and thorough (and most of them are), are given 
full legal powers to give final decisions as to whether or not meat 
should be condemned, the general public will be satisfied with the 
system. 

Moreover, the same public, who in the final analysis pay the salaries, 
will probably prefer the cheaper man and will accordingly be ready 
to accuse the veterinary profession of “ gate crashing ”’ for the sole 
benefit of its own members. 

The problem is accentuated in so far as abattoirs are usually 
municipal undertakings and the councils employ the inspector to 
carry out the duties required of him under State Health Acts. If, 
as often happens in smaller establishments, the inspector is also the 
abattoir manager, he is placed in the dilemma of serving two masters, 
the overriding State health authority, who is far away and seldom 
seen and in any case is rarely a veterinary surgeon, and the committee 
of his local council, which is ever present. I should, of course, like 
to be able to say that council committees are all convinced that the 
primary duty of such an officer is to maintain a high standard of 
inspection without fear or favour, but I doubt whether I should be 
believed if I made such an assertion. - 

The above circumstances would have been well in the minds of 
the A.V.A. Committee when it presented its report, and in addition, 
it was clearly understood that six separate States with different health 
laws and systems of administration would provide serious complica- 
tions to any plan for achieving uniformity and efficiency in inspection. 

This, then, is the second big problem, and to overcome it the Com- 
mittee felt that no fully satisfactory formula could be laid down other 
than the handing over of the whole question to the Commonwealth 
Government. Short of this, it was recommended to all State Govern- 
ments that veterinary control and supervision were essential, and, 
though such a course would be a definite advance, the problem of 
obtaining uniformity would still have to be faced. 

The compulsory taking over of meat inspection by the Common- 
wealth authorities would not be easy. It would doubtless meet with 
serious constitutional difficulties, and any general voluntary agreement 
by the States to relinquish control would be extremely unlikely. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the present Commonwealth 
Government has been considering post-war problems from the point 
of view of reconstruction and it has recently announced that it will 
press for greater powers to enable such reconstruction to be carried 
out on a national basis. The average Australian is very conservative 
in some respects and this results in a strong feeling in favour of 
retention of State rights, so there is no certainty that the Common- 
wealth Government would obtain the mandate it requires if, and when, 
the question is put to a referendum. But, assuming the electorate 
gives the powers asked for, it would seem to provide the opportunity 
for a reorganisation of the industry and the adoption of uniform 
inspection as a part of the general scheme. The meat industry is an 
important one with a total annual output of about 1,100,000 tons, so 
it should certainly merit attention in any plan of national recon- 
struction. 

In one notable case amalgamation has already taken place. In 
Brisbane, by arrangement with the Queensland Government, the 
Commonwealth service carries out the inspection of all meat for 
local, inter-State and export trades and, in essential health mattefs, 
the highest export standard of meat inspection is given to meat fot 
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home consumption. The change-over took place in 1932 and 
coincided with the establishment of the Brisbane Abattoir, one of 
the world’s most up-to-date meatworks, with a present annual 
throughput of approximately 1,000,000 animals. The rigid applica- 
tion of high inspection standards was not achieved without opposition 
from trade interests and as I had the doubtful privilege of putting 
the combined system into operation at the abattoir, I can perhaps 
speak feelingly. Suffice it to say that all serious opposition dis- 
appeared within three months, and our severest critics became our 
best friends. (Applause.) 

Brisbane still stands as an example of what a national inspection 
service can achieve, but unfortunately other large centres are slow 
to follow. The system has stood the test of ten years’ experience and 
has gone from strength to strength. Co-operation with research and 
stock departments has been facilitated and the combined efforts have 
given the industry the lead which is necessary if true progress is to 
be made. 

I have deliberately shown the bad side first and attempted to show 
how, in one instance at least, the position was rectified by agreement 
between the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments. 

It is necessary, however, to give the satisfactory side of the picture, 

and this is provided by the Commonwealth Meat Inspection Service, 
which handles all meat and meat products intended for export. Here 
veterinary control and supervision is complete, although most of 
the actual inspection work is carried out by lay inspectors. In a total 
staff of about 400 there are rather more than 20 qualified veterinary 
officers. About one-third of these are almost entirely engaged on 
administration and general supervision and the balance are stationed 
at the various meatworks, where they supervise the routine work of 
the lay inspectors and have power of final decision. 

The query naturally arises as to whether all inspectors should be 
qualified veterinarians. In my opinion this is unnecessary and 
undesirable if lay inspectors are first given adequate training of a 


sufficiently high standard. However, such training, both theoretical - 


and practical, should be given by veterinary surgeons with specialised 
knowledge and examiners should have similar qualifications. In 
Australia nowadays this is targely the case and [| think it can be 
claimed quite justifiably that the system has been proved effective. 

I do not intend to discuss in detail the methods of inspection 
followed, nor the special problems met with. Generally speaking, 
procedure is very similar to that adopted by other large exporting 
countries, but in its application it has been made adaptable, so as to 
fit in with existing meatworks construction, layout and working 
methods. In most cases, inspection is carried out entirely or partly 
on a moving chain, and it is only in very rare cases that the complete 
examination of a carcase and its organs is carried out by a single 
inspector. 

The final success of the system in any one works, then, rests on 
the efficiency of the supervision. The veterinary inspector in charge 
must be constantly at the scene of operations, following procedure 
from the time the live animals reach the yards and are available for 
ante-mortem inspection, right through the various processes of 
slaughter, dressing and post-mortem examination, and he must also 
keep watch on grading, weighing, chilling, freezing, packing and 
shipping. If the meat is intended for canning the same strict attention 
must be paid to all stages of the process. 

In conformity with the requirements of importing countries, each 
piece or package of meat shipped carries an official certificate bearing 
the signature of the veterinary inspector in charge at the works 
concerned. He is thus held personally responsible for the efficiency 
of his staff and, of course, for the inspection standards they follow. 

The whole system is governed by: the Commonwealth Meat 
Export Regulations, which also lay down minimum requirements 
for meatworks construction and hygiene. Maintenance of the 
required standard of cleanliness in meatworks buildings, equipment 
and personnel forms an important part of the daily routine. 


The Commonwealth Government bears all the costs of the inspec- 
tion service in respect of export meat, and although this has certain 
disadvantages they are outweighed by the fact that inspectors are 
entirely independent of the meatworks managements, and are not 
subjected to outside influence. 

What has already been outlined will give an indication of the 
Position at the outbreak of war, but it may be of interest to outline 
the part a national inspection service can play in war-time. In more 
peaceful days, the actual business of meat export from the purchase 
of the livestock on the hoof in Australia to its disposal in the shops 
of this country was mainly in the hands of private interests, but plans 
had been made by the Food Defence Plans Department (which later 
became the Ministry of Food) to take over all imports if war broke 
out. This presupposed a greater measure of Government control 
in the export countries, and in Australia the burden fell largely on 
the Commonwealth veterinary administration. 

Control was facilitated by reason of the establishment some three 


or four years previously of the Australian Meat Board, a statutory 
body responsible to the Government but consisting mainly” of repre- 
sentatives of producers and processors. Naturally, collaboration 
between the inspection service and the Board is very close. The 
Chief Veterinary Officer attends all Board meetings and recently 
was appointed Chairman of four main Committees responsible for 
the war-time control of beef, lamb, pork and canned meats respec- 
tively. The Committees purchase from the exporting firms the sur- 
plus frozen meat which is available for shipment to the Ministry of 
Food, and resell it to the Ministry. The buying and selling prices 
are adjusted to provide a fund for subsidising canning, which, other- 
wise, would have to be carried out at a loss. 

Going back a little, | should explain that, in general, the Board’s 
recommendations are put into effect by Government regulation and 
the inspection service becomes the executive authority. As an 
example, shortly after its establishment the Board recommended the 
institution of a nation-wide standardised system of meat grading 
for export, and the work was entrusted to Mr. Ross Grant who, as 
many of you will remember, was Commonwealth Veterinary Officer 
in London some years ago. His successor in London, Mr. Heywood, 
was appointed to represent the Board here, and from the outbreak 
of the war has collaborated with me in matters connected with the 
sale of the Australian meat surplus to the Ministry of Food. 

The measure of the job which had to be faced when control was 
undertaken is best illustrated by the fact that in the first year of the 
war our shipments of meat of all classes to this country and to the 
Forces in the Far and Middle East were 260,000 tons, and in sub- 
sequent years the volume of raw material to be dealt with was about 
the same. 

Methods of preparation and handling have been subjected to 
constant change as the war situation varied. Developments have 
largely depended on the availability of refrigerated shipping space, 
and it was realised very early in the war that all possible steps would 
have to be taken to make the best use of the space remaining after 
the requisition for more warlike purposes of many ships of the meat 
carrying fleet. Provision had also to be made for sinkings, and in 
this regard the worst had always to be assumed so that‘in no circum- 
stances would the civilian population of this country go entirely 
without imported meat in one form or another, or, of more importance, 
would supplies for the Forces in various parts of the world be held up. 

An early step was the telescoping of all mutton and lamb. This 
was done by dividing the carcase at a point just anterior to the ileum 
and packing the legs inside the body cavity, reducing the space 
needed for a carcase by about 25 per cent. 

A further advance in freight saving was accomplished by freezing 
all beef instead of shipping it in chilled form and later by boning 
much of it out. 

Pork has ceased to be shipped in carcase form but porker sides 
with heads removed and Wiltshire sides of baconer weights already 
prepared for curing here have continued to come forward. 

All such changes, many of which had to be made at short notice, 
have had to be governed by new regulations to ensure uniformity 
and to meet the requirements of the Ministry of Food. 

These regulations had to be enforced, and the work naturally fell 
on the inspection service. 

Interference with accepted methods has in many cases cut right 
across the peace-time requiréments of the Ministry of Health, and 
I am glad of the opportunity of saying that the Ministry has at no 
time put obstacles in the way of carrying out necessary changes. 
(Hear, hear.) In addition, we have received every consideration from 
local authorities at the ports and elsewhere, and the appointment of 
Mr. Grace to the Ministry of Food has done much to smooth out 
difficulties which might otherwise have arisen. (Applause.) 

Pre-war accepted criteria of inspection have been fully maintained, 
and in some cases improved upon. ‘The overseas inspection services 
have, in effect, been put on their honour, and I am quite certain 
they have risen to the occasion, so much so that in spite of difficult 
war-time conditions claims against Australian shippers for all reasons 
within their control have not exceeded £1 in £20,000, and of these 
claims only a very small percentage have been due to condemnations 
after arrival. 

Before the war, Australia was a small producer of canned meats. 
With the prospect of greatly increased shipping difficultiés ahead it 
was felt that stability of the industry could only be guaranteed by a 
vast extension of canning, and at present pre-war production is 
increased at least twentyfold. Many new types of pack have been 
produced, the bulk of it for the Empire and Allied Services abroad 
or in the Australian theatre of war. Each type of pack has produced 
its own special problems, and regulations for the control of all stages 
of the various operations have had to be laid down and policed by 
the veterinary staff. In many cases also this has involved drawing 
up and enforcing standard specifications. 

The latest development, which has perhaps had more than its due 
share of publicity, is the preparation of dried meat. Following the 
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work of the research departments in Cambridge and also in Australia, 
where particular attention has been paid to the drying of mutton and 
a special method of procedure evolved, plans have had to be prepared 
for the application of the process on a commercial scale. 
Superimposed on the routine inspection of the raw material is 
the problem of controlling the handling of the meat throughout a 
rocess taking from 12 to 15 hours. The very nature of the process, 
involving as it does the possibility of contamination at various points, 
requires the strictest control from a hygienic point of view. Here, 
again, the administration has been called on to meet a new situation 
with new rules, but our latest information is that plans are already 
prepared and approved for the construction of three commercial 
plants, which will be in production very early in 1943, and two more 
are projected. 
I have perhaps dealt with this war aspect rather lengthily, but my 
object in doing so has been to illustrate the vital necessity of veterinary 
officers being something more than meat inspectors. Essentially the 


successful man must be able to perform all the routine work of 


practical inspection at least as efficiently as the skilful layman, but in 
my opinion the full value of his services is not obtained until he has 
added to it a comprehensive knowledge of the meat industry itself 
in all its phases, from production to shipment and beyond. Not 
until then is he equipped to fulfil what I think is his more important 
duty—the competent administration of an inspection service in an 
individual meatworks, in a State, or in the extreme case, of which 
Australia is an example, a whole Continent. (Applause.) 

Finally, the inspection service must be administered in such a way 
as to carry out its main purpose without interfering unnecessarily 
with the economical use of buildings, plant and labour, i.e., it must 
form an integral part of the industry itself, while maintaining strict 
impartiality and freedom of action. It must be adaptable, and the 
war, which has necessitated constant changes to meet constantly 
changing situations, has tested the adaptability of the Australian and 
other overseas services to the utmost. 

Summed up, then, my views are these :— 

(1) Inspection of meat should be on a national basis. 

(2) The ordinary routine work should be carried out by properly 
trained lay inspectors, but the immediate supervision and the final 
decision as regards condemnation should be the duties of the 
veterinarian. 

(3) Administration of the service should also be in the hands of 
veterinary surgeons, who have had the experience of works super- 
vision and who have had the opportunity of obtaining a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the meat industry. 

(4) There should be close liaison between the inspection service 
and research and stock departments, particularly in regard to the 
control of a healthy milk supply and of infectious and parasitic 
diseases. This will not be fully effective unless the officers controlling 
each department have received comparable training and have a 
common outlook on problems of mutual concern. 

(5) With suitable abattoir construction, the examination of 
domestic and export supplies can be carried out satisfactorily by the 
same staff. (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Tinney’s address, the PResipENT 
intimated that the conference would adjourn for the luncheon 
interval; also that on the resumption he would call upon Mr. 
Campbell Hill to give his paper on the meat aspect and would then 
invite the reporters who had agreed to do so to open the discyssion 
on milk. The general discussion on both aspects of the subject 
before them would then follow. 

On the resumption of the proceedings :-— 

The Presipent : I will now call upon Mr. Campbell Hill, who is 
a practitioner with considerable experience of meat inspection work 
and consequently well aware of the scope of the work in this field 
with which the practitioner is associated. Mr. Campbell Hill is a 
Scot from Wales and will now give us his remarks in English. 
(Laughter.) 

A Practitioner’s Views 


Mr. J. Campsect Hix (Lianelly) : To follow the speakers who have 
already addressed you to-day is rather a difficult problem. They 
have more or less surveyed the meat inspection field for you from 
several points of view, and it is somewhat difficult for a practitioner 
to take up the story after gentlemen who have occupied power and 
authority in the meat inspection industry. 

If you wish really to understand the position of meat inspection 
in our country, you have got to try to understand the nature of the 
Englishman. He is not, like myself, a Celt, he is a very tenacious 
bird—if he digs in his claws or his beak the Englishman will hang 
on for ever and a day. But he is a slave of habit: he will tolerate 
almost anything in existence rather than be disturbed. He is, how- 
ever, a generous sort of a bird, too; once he has had his portion he 
doesn’t mind what becomes of the rest. (Laughter.) Now that is 
the man we are dealing with here. Perhaps I may be allowed to say 


that in my own native country of Scotland we have a system of meat 
inspection which, I think, with due respect to my American friends, 
will bear comparison with theirs. 

I am just in the same boat as Colonel Curley was. I had prepared 
a paper, but everything has been knocked on the head to-day and 
you are not getting the paper I prepared. 

Meat inspection in itself is governed by definite principles and we 
must go back right to the cradle when the animal is born. Genetics 
must be the foundation principle upon which we give advice in 
respect of animal nutrition, etc., and, finally, to be a complete 
inspector of meat: one must possess a thorough knowledge of 
pathology. 

Meat inspection means that you have got to go back and inform 
the agriculturist of the right type of animal to breed and bring to 
the block for human food, to give the consumer the most economical 
joint. It is the performance of a duty which ends at the block. 
When the animal is killed and passed as fit for food the veterinary 
surgeon’s duty, in England, ends. The meat passes over to the 
consumer. We are, therefore, in Great Britain, a bridge profession 
—a bridge to carry the food to the consumer, and the Ministry of 
Health comes in thereafter. 

From this circumstance have arisen all the difficulties of meat 
inspection, which may shortly be stated as being associated with 
vested interests and rights. The pre-existing people, who were 
engaged in doing some sort of meat inspection, were not kindly 
disposed towards us. They thought we were interposing ourselves 
into what they regarded as their business, but which, as I have shown 
you, is our business and nobody else’s. So we had to overcome the 
bugbear of custom and to do it in the truly British manner of making 
compromises. 

As Major DeVine mentioned, Memo. 62/Foods has no legal status 
at all. It was issued by the Ministry of Health to their non-instructed 
laymen meat inspectors as a kind of abridged encyclopaedia. This 
having no legal status is a typical device of the British bureaucracy, 
to avoid any controversy with outside bodies and to enable them to 
say “‘ we have done something.”” (Laughter.) It expresses a pious 
opinion without foundation. Then we get the Ministry of Food 
coming in (and we see the indecisive mentality—which again is truly 
British) when, in January, 1940, they issued a joint memorandum 
with the Ministry of Health agreeing on the question of meat inspec- 
tion. The memorandum stated that meat inspection was the responsi- 
bility of the local authorities, zeho should administer the law as before. 
Nevertheless, the Ministry of Food has carried out a policy that has 
declined to accept the decision of the meat inspector and has con- 
signed the inspector to the status of an advisory official without power 
to enforce the law. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has set up grading centres at cattle 
market places. Here every farmer or producer of livestock intended 
for the food of man, has to send the live animal for grading, and no 
provision is made there for the inspection of these animals as a 
routine measure. It is true that the Ministry of Agriculture does 
occasionally send inspectors to these grading centres, but that 
inspector is in a difficult position when he gets there. If he arrives 
at the grading centre before the animals have been graded, the 
inspector may seize the live animal or ask for it to be returned to the 
place from which it came, but if the animal has been graded and the 
owner has accepted the grading, the Ministry inspector cannot touch 
it—the animal has been passed into the hands of the Ministry of 
Food and must go to the slaughtering block. Thus we have accepted 
by the Ministry of Food animals showing clinical disease and which 
are quite unfit for slaughter as human food and also cows and heifers 
heavy in calf that ought never to have been graded for slaughter but 
should have been kept alive to increase the milk production so 
urgently stressed by the same Ministry. 

At the slaughterhouse we have, created by the Ministry of Food, 
two classes of employee—managers and contractors—who were pre- 
viously connected with the butchering trade or were actually butchers 
themselves. To my mind, there is the gravest objection to the 
appointment of a butcher to be the manager of a slaughterhouse. 
He is a man who, through his training and life history, is quite 
incapable of appreciating the position and he will merely act as a 
tradesman. Many local authorities had in being in their slaughter- 
houses a staff of qualified men to run the slaughterhouse and to carry 
out meat inspection. The Ministry of Food have completely ignored 
this staff and appointed these other men. Further, to say that a man 
who is in the butchering trade is therefore capable of inspecting 
injured and diseased animals is quite wrong on the part of the 
Ministry of Food : they are not entitled to do this and the authorisa- 
tion should be withdrawn. When the animals arrive at the slaughter- 
house ante-mortem inspection should be done by the veterinary 
surgeon as being, indeed, the most important part of the process of 
inspection. (Applause.) 

Our guiding principle in meat inspection must be the conservation 
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of all foodstuffs fit for the use of man. Every slaughterhouse, as 
you are all aware, has a large by-product residue left after slaughter 
and I think we ought to impress upon all parties in power that these 
by-products should be recovered and should be put to immediate 
use. There are many degrees of unsoundness in the meat of carcases 
and concer1.ing the use of which different opinions may be expressed. 
But, particularly under existing circumstances, the German Freibank 
system, whereby diseased meat is sterilised and sold to poor people, 
is well worth considering in Great Britain during the war. 

What of the future? One man can visualise things and another 
can do them, but there are certain strong points which I think we 
may consider as a guide to those who are shaping the world after it 
has come through the war. It is said that centralisation should be 
established as a principle—particularly, of course, can we centralise 
our slaughterhouses. Probably half a dozen would be ample in 
Great Britain, we are told. But will that do? Supposing we got a 
great outbreak of animal disease, stretching over a wide area of the 
country, and these slaughterhouses are all, or mostly, outside or 
inside the area? What then? I should think that in this country 
at least 25 slaughterhouses are required to carry out this work 
properly. Some people think slaughterhouses should be situated in 
the big centres of population; others that they should be in the 
centres of areas carrying the greatest number of animals. It is surely 
more economical to take the carcase to the population than the live- 
stock. Moreover, there are other good reasons for placing slaughter- 
houses in the centre of our herds and flocks. Eliminating the long 
journey to a populous area the better the animal will kill and the better 
the product ; again, the allied trades should be in the neighbourhood 
of the slaughterhouses, away from populous areas. 

There is nothing more that I want to say, other than to ask you to 
accept my apologies for being so rudimentary in what I have said, 
because the views I really wanted to write down and speak on were 
not quite appropriate to this meeting, after the President’s address 
and what has been said by Colonel Curley and Major DeVine. I 
feel, however, that it is our duty to impress upon everyone the 
necessity of insisting upon having every ounce of food properly 
salvaged, properly inspected and kept in a proper manner after 
killing out. 

I would urge that the draft memorandum on meat and milk pro- 
duction and control prepared by this Association, and published in 
the supplement to The Veterinary Record of September 12th, 1942, 
and which I regard as an historical document and a classic, should 
not only be studied by every one of us but should be placed in the 
hands of every member of both Houses of Parliament and of all the 
Government departments concerned with the health of the com- 
munity. I should also like to krfow that our visitors from overseas 
were each given a copy. (Applause.) 


MILK ASPECT 


The PresipeNt: I have much pleasure in calling upon Captain 
Blood, the Veterinary Officer who is in charge of this service in the 
United States Air Force. It is interesting to know that there is such 
a service in connection with the Air Force of our allies, and one 
wonders how our Air Force would re-act to the suggestion that one 
should be established here. 


Veterinary Service Dairy Inspection in the United 
States Army 

Captain BLoop (Veterinary Officer in charge of the Milk Inspection 
Service in the United States Air Force): I should like to mention. 
that | have nothing to present that is new or original. I shall attempt 
only to give you a general outline of dairy inspection as conducted 
by the Veterinary Service, United States Army. 

The basic standards for milk designed for issue to American troops 
are the same regardless of where the troops are stationed. The 
minimum sanitary standards have been laid down for us and it is 
our duty to see that they are complied with. Milk from approved 
sources only may be served in U.S. Army messes: if approved 
sources are not at hand fresh milk is not used. In order to become 
an approved source of dairy products, an establishment must pass 
an inspection conducted by a veterinary officer. This inspection 
includes not only the pasteurising plant, but all farms supplying 
milk to the plant. 

The production of milk is ordinarily a commercial activity governed 
by economic factors, therefore inspection is necessary in the enforce- 
ment of sanitafy regulations. 

It is not, however, the purpose of our Veterinary Service to dupli- 
cate the inspections of other public health agencies (State, county or 
municipal) whose standards are equal to our own. Once the degree 


of efficiency of such an agency has been found to be satisfactory, 
the veterinary officer accepts the reports of that agency, assuring 
himself by periodic inspections that acceptable inspection standards 
are being maintained. 


In general, a safe milk supply is assured by the physical examination 
of cows serving as a source of supply, the supervision and control of 
the methods of handling the milk to assure satisfactory sanitary 
practices and the processing of the product to destroy as well as 
prevent the further introduction of organisms which might be 
injurious to health. 

Source.—The hygienic condition of milk depends largely upon the 
conditions existing at the source of supply. Pasteurisation has 
undoubted value in lowering the numerical bacterial counts but it is 
only a partial remedy for contamination at the source. In other 
words, pasteurisation should be looked upon as an additional safe- 
guard and not a “‘ cure-all.”” (Hear, hear.) Therefore, it is highly 
important that the milk shall come from healthy cows and that it be 
handled in a sanitary manner prior to pasteurisation. The state of 
health of the dairy animals is ascertained by the tuberculin test and 
by physical examination. The entire herd and any additions thereto 
must be free of tuberculosis as evidenced by a negative tuberculin 
test administered by a qualified veterinarian within the past twelve 
months. If the physical examination shows a cow to be affected with 
any disease or condition associated with systemic disturbance, sup- 
purating wounds, and ulcerative or phlegmonous inflammation, the 
milk from that cow is rejected. Particular attention is given to the 
udder. Cows which show an extensive or entire induration of one 
or more quarters of the udder, whether secreting abnormal milk or 
not, are permanently excluded from the milking herd. Cows giving 
bloody, stringy, or otherwise abnormal milk, but showing only slight 
induration of the udder, are excluded from the herd until re-examina- 
tion shows that the milk has become normal. 

Each cow in the herd must be clean at the time of milking ; long 
hairs should be clipped from the udder and flanks. 

The inspector is next concerned with the buildings and the sur- 
roundings. Cowyards must be clean and well drained. Manure must 
be disposed of in such a manner as to prevent fly breeding and to 

» be inaccessible to the cows. The milking barn must have adequate 
light and ventilation ; floors should be constructed of concrete or 
other impervious material and clean; walls and ceilings should be 
smooth, well painted and clean. A milk house or milk room must 
be provided in which the cooling, handling, and storing of milk and 
the washing, bactericidal treatment, and storing of milk containers 
and utensils is done. This room must be provided with a smooth, 
easily cleaned and well-drained floor and smooth, well-painted walls 
and ceilings. It must be clean and possess fly-control measures. 
Facilities for proper cleansing, sterilisation and storage of equipment 
must be provided. The room must be partitioned so that storage 
of milk and cleansing of equipment are not intermingled. Every 
farm must be provided with a conveniently located, sanitary toilet. 
Convenient hand-washing facilities must also be provided. 

The water supply must be potable, adequate and conveniently 
located. 

Utensils must be of smooth, heavy-gauge material ; be in good 
repair and be cleaned after each usage. All utensils and equipment 
used in the handling of milk must be treated with steam, hot water, 
or chlorine in an approved manner between each usage. 

The actual milking operation is inspected to see that high sanitary 
standards are maintained. The milk must be cooled immediately 
after completion of milking and kept cool until delivery to the pas- 
teurising plant. 

Each person whose work is such that he comes in contact with the 
production, handling, storage, or transportation of the milk, con- 
tainers, or equipment must exhibit proof of a periodic examination 
to determine his freedom from infection. 

All vehicles used for the transportation of milk must be kept clean 
and must be so constructed and operated as to protect their contents 
from sun and from contamination. 

The Pasteurising Plant.—In connection with the inspection of plants 
engaged in the handling and processing of milk, the site and surround- 
ings should be clean and orderly, the construction of buildings should 
be such as to assure proper light and ventilation, the walls and floors 
must be smooth and of non-absorbent material to facilitate washing, 
all outside openings should be properly screened, and an ample 
supply of water and steam for cleansing and sterilising purposes, and 
suitable lavatory and sanitary toilet facilities must be provided. 

The various operations must be so located and conducted as to 
prevent any contamination of the milk or of the cleaned equipment. 
Separate rooms must be provided for receiving, processing and 
bottling operations and, also, for the washing and bactericidal treat- 
ment of containers. The processing equipment, including dump 
tanks, storage and pasteurising vats, coolers, bottlers and bottle 
washing equipment should be of modern, approved design, in good 
repair, conveniently located and efficiently operated. 

The pasteurising process must be such that every particle of milk 
is heated to at least 143° F. and held at that temperature for at least 
30 minutes, or at least 160° F. and held for at least 15 minutes. 
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Other processes which have been demonstrated to be equally efficient 
may also be approved. 

The bottling and capping operations must be done at the place of 
pasteurisation by automatic machinery. Hand bottling and capping 
is prohibited. 

Finally, various laboratory tests are utilised in determining the 
sanitary quality of milk. The principal tests employed for this 
purpose are bacterial counts, the reductase test, and the sediment test. 


The Production and Control of Milk 


Mr. H. E. Bywater (Chief Veterinary Officer, West Ham): One 
of the most significant effects of this war is that, according to authori- 
tative reports, there has been a marked improvement in the health 
of the nation and malnutrition has, for all practical purposes, ceased 
to exist in Great Britain. Side by side with this remarkable phenome- 
non has been an increase in the consumption of “ liquid ” milk. 
However one may attempt to resist the temptation of correlating 
these facts too closely, there is no escape from the official declaration 
that milk is the most valuable single article in the human diet— 
priority is reserved for cows’ milk. 

The production of milk increased very appreciably after the last 
war due to the apprehension of the farmer with regard to the returns 
to be expected from other forms of agriculture and to the fact that, 
by milk production, he was able to secure a steady and more or less 
fixed income. The establishment of the Milk Marketing Board led 
to a further increase in production more especially from those areas 
which before the days of “ pooling’? were uneconomical for milk 
' production. This led to a glut of “ liquid’? milk and the Milk 
Marketing Board rendered laudable service by aiding an increased 
consumption of milk particularly amongst school children. Since 
the commencement of the war, the Ministry of Food has dominated 
the scene and has very successfully stimulated production, working 
onacounty basis through the War Agricultural Executive Committees. 

Although there has been a marked increase in quantity, and distri- 
bution—under the direction of the Ministry of Food—has become 
more equable than in the days of freer choice, the consumption per 
capita still hovers around the half pint per day—a quantity which 
would seem ludicrously small to an American or Scandinavian. In 
war, the populace must consume that which is provided for it, but 
when supplies of varied, attractive and cheap foods become available 
once again the opinion of the nutritional expert will carry less weight 
and the consumption of milk will probably be regulated more by 
social habit than by scientific judgment. In any case, the consumption 
of milk will, to a large extent, depend upon the income of the people 
and the price charged for this commodity, unless some action is 
taken to ensure the continued fuller use of it in the human diet. Free 
and compulsory elementary education for all has long been an 
accepted principle of our realm. Since milk is protective food number 
one, surely an adequate allowance of this article should be ensured 
to everybody in the land—for health should not be secondary to 
education. (Applause.) 

It is notable that official emphasis is now laid upon quantity. The 
risks attendant upon defects in quality have been weighed against 
the benefits of increased consumption and it is tacitly admitted that, 
on balance, the public health is improved by drinking more milk 
even although some of it is unsound or even unsafe. As a matter of 
fact, quality has deteriorated rather seriously—it is noteworthy that 
this deterioration actually commenced before the war—and the old 
legal standards are often neglected or over-ridden in the present 
urgency. ‘“‘ Marketability ” has become the criterion in place of an 
elaborate system of grading, bacterial and chemical testing. The aim 
is to get as much milk as possible to the table in potable condition. 
Many folks will view “ marketability ’’ as a false, even a dangerous, 
standard but will, at the same time, have to agree that, in peace as 
in war, the law failed to secure a sufficiently high level of quality. 

Legislation on milk in Great Britain has always been confused and 
rather divorced from practical conditions. The latest piece of relevant 
major public health law—the Food and Drugs Act 1938—consolidates 
but does little to amend or clarify its outmoded predecessors. It 
looks backwards—back four centuries to be precise. It huddles milk 
with meat, knackers’ yards, spices and drugs. It regards milk 
entirely as a food designed for human consumption, whereas beneficent 
nature intended it primarily to nourish calves. It is controlled by a 
process of sampling and a host of authorities is defined to see this 
done. The history of milk control in Great Britain has shown that 
the multiplication of authorities and the spreading of responsibility 
is ineffective. Has it been a case of good law badly enforced? I 
suggest that the fundamental error lies in the law itself. Is it illogical 
to contend that milk does not naturally fall into the category of human 
food until after it has left the farm? Up to that stage it is just a 


product of agriculture like corn, potatoes, carrots—and hops, and, 
therefore, controllable most effectively from the agricultural, not the 
public health, angle. 


Those who have experience of operating the law relating to milk 
realise how seldom it proves a real help on the farm or in the dairy. 
Lasting influence is exerted more by talking to farmers and demon- 
strating farm science than by threats of legal penalties (Hear, hear), 
although some form of legal backing and some definition of standards 
are necessary. Without depreciating the importance of the public 
health aspect, it is fair to observe that tuberculosis and undulant fever 
of bovine origin are end-products of conditions which the farmer 
would be very glad to prevent for the sake of his own bank balance. 
Should a farmer take shelter during a “‘ blitz” to save his own skin 
or hore a piece of falling masonry might bounce off him and hit 
a child ? 

In terms of practice these two diseases :stimulate virtually the whole 
of the veterinary effort which is applied to milk control in Great 
Britain. As public health factors, the list of diseases scheduled in 
the legislation is incapable of reasonable interpretation and more or 
less ignored. Now if one approaches the problem from the producer's 
end instead of from the consumer’s, an enormous field of real contri- 
bution to agriculture is opened up, but the public health aspect is 
retained and the atmosphere of apparent conflict between two 
interests is lost. 

Milk has been assessed in terms of agricultural economics as equal 
to one-quarter the value of the total produce of our land, or twice as 
important as any other single agricultural commodity. The dairy 
farmer’s technical problems are manifestly a factor of substance in 
the national economy. 

The future of the milk industry must obviously be largely influenced 
by the Government long-term policy both as regards production and 
distribution. The Government policy after the last war resulted in 
a multitude of small holders with little capital at their disposal for 
the purchase of equipment. ‘This led to haphazard methods and 
dirty milk production. Most of the milk schemes designed to clean 
up the milk supply have been of a voluntary character and in many 
cases have meant the expenditure of considerable amounts in order 
to attain the standards. In other words the question has been mainly 
one of £ s.d. To a large extent this also applies to distribution. 

The dairy farmer has had free choice between accepting premiums, 
incurring penalty or steering the safe middle course ; safe only in 
his own estimate of financial hazards, not by any measure of human 
or animal health. The consumer’s selection of the finished article 
has been governed by his income and his prejudice. The efficient 
control of the milk supply demands rationalisation, both in production 
and distribution as a business measure, but still more it demands 
reduction of casualties amongst cattle and people. The test of 
efficiency must not be stated in terms of individual profit but by its 
effect on the national balance sheet of health and true wealth. 
(Applause.) 

The conception that ownership of land and livestock is a trust 
held for the nation is certain to colour and perhaps revolutionise the 
post-war structure of the profession. It carries the implication that 
some measure of national health insurance for animals will be pro- 
vided. ‘T’o speculate on its form at this juncture would be idle, but 
one can have faith that the earlier access to farms provided under 
the Survey Committee’s scheme for dairy cattle will demonstrate 
its value and cause a swing towards the practice of true preventive 
medicine, the promotion of full health and productivity. (Hear, 
hear.) There are potential contributions to be made affecting both 
the quantity and quality of milk in all its connotations. The ante- 
natal clinic is already an established fact in some herds. Pedigree is 
going to assume more and more importance and especially so when 
artificial insemination stations are established throughout the 
country. Indeed, if this country is to take an appropriate part in 
restocking a devastated continent, a keen interest in scientific methods 
of reproduction becomes an absolute necessity. The farmer will also 
demand, as a right, a service for the proper housing, breeding and 
nutrition of his cattle, in fact all the help and guidance which are 
included under the terms of animal husbandry and dairy hygiene. 
If this be so, the need for restrictive law will diminish in favour of 
education. 

The War Agricultural Committees are educating the less progressive 
farmers to farm properly and are putting out of business that very 
small minority who are incapable of assimilating wisdom. Far from 
objecting to this supervision, the majority of farmers welcome it and 
are eager to absorb any advice which will help them to farm better. 

The ultimate assessment of the value of milk must be as a factor 
in the human diet. It is within the province of the medical profession 
to define standards to be aimed at, stated in terms of bacterial content, 
nutritive value and also “‘ protective values,” in so far as they are 
capable of being measured and-adjusted in practice. Once the 
standards have been established there remains the enormously 
complex problem of getting it to the consumer in conformity with 
the standards. I submit that there is an undeniable claim that 
veterinary surgeons are the best people fitted to supervise the pro- 
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duction of milk, thus carrying it half way to the consumer. Disease 
may start with the calf and end with the baby. So may health. 
The calf is our job. (Hear, hear.) 

One can visualise the creation of a central advisory and adminis- 
trative council comprising medical, veterinary,. agricultural and 
social sciences, to determine from time to time the standards for milk, 
both quantitative and qualitative, which are desirable and obtainable. 
The veterinary surgeon would translate these findings into terms of 
practice, reinforced, of course, by technicians trained to a knowledge 
of farm hygiene. Medical supervision of the health of farm and dairy 
workers would be needed. If then any farmer persistently neglected 
to implement the advice given him he could, as now, be indicted for 
bad husbandry before a body on the model of the War Agricultural 
Executive Committees, but democratically created. The region from 
which such a body is to be drawn should be larger than the county 
in order that the trial might be by peers and not perchance by “ pals.” 
Such a body could fit the punishment to the crime by sentencing an 
offender to six months at an Agricultural College, or could: bene- 
ficently lend him the capital he lacks to maintain the nation’s cows 
in proper form. 

That such an organisation would yield results, infinitely improved 
upon the present or past, seems self-evident. Admittedly there would 
still remain the problems associated with processing, marketing and 
final delivery to the consumer, but these would much easier of 
effective solution if production were adequately handled. There is, 
too, the difficulty of getting the highest quality milk to where it is 
most needed. Too much of what is provided for school children is 
of the dregs of the milk market. But thzt is a question for social 
science. 

An axiom of our legislators is that legislation must follow, not 
precede, public opinion. Is the time ripe for a rationalisation of the 
milk industry and its control ? I think the time is ripe at least with 
regard to production. If evidence is needed I would -call attention 
to the leader headed ‘‘ New Spirit” in The Farmers’ Weekly, 
September I 1th, 1942. 

Summary.—The increase in the quantity of milk produced has 
been accompanied by a falling off in quality. Milk is the most 
valuable article in the human diet but is not used sufficiently. ‘There 
is need for a rationalisation both in production and distribution of 
milk. It is my view that the control of the milk supply has been 
attempted from the wrong angle by complex machinery yet with 
deplorably poor results. A central body should determine the 
standards for milk and the veterinary surgeon should supervise its 
production. Given the necessary authority the veterinary profession 
could effect an enormous and progressive improvement. (Applause.) , 


The Veterinary Surgeon in the Inspection and Control of Milk 


Mr. S. J. Epwarps (Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station, 
Compton) : One of the most remarkable features in the food position 
during this war has been the immediate recognition of the vital 
importance of milk in the human diet and the subservience of all 
other forms of animal husbandry to that of dairy farming. In general, 
it can be said that in spite of diminished grassland and rationing of 
feeding-stuffs, the dairying industry has maintained a high level of 
production. ‘To meet the needs of the priority classes and maintain 
a good allowance of liquid milk for the adult consumers would, how- 
ever, require not the stabilisation of production alone but actually 
an increase above the peace-time levels. It is, then, a matter of com- 
mon prudence to ensure that the supplies available are conserved and 
that there is no wastage due to bad handling. 

For this purpose we have recently seen the inauguration by the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the National Milk Improvement Scheme 
by which it is hoped to remedy those conditions which last summer 
caused thousands of gallons of milk to be lost by souring. Chief 
among these conditions may be noted the shortage of skilled farm 
labour, the difficulties of transport and the lack of various facilities 
essential to clean milk production. 

Present Inspection by Veterinary Surgeons.—Among the factors 
which we, as veterinarians, would like to see given greater prominence 
are those of inspection of dairy herds and control of milk production 
methods. (Hear, hear.) While this disquieting suggestion of deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the milk supply may seem to many to be an 
inevitable outcome of war-time restrictions, it appears that the matter 
may have its origin in changes in the method of administration of 
geomet inspection consequent upon the passing of the Agriculture 

ct (1937). 

This is the point of view of the N.V.M.A. memorandum published 
recently ; there you will find the major changes which have been 
enacted. The chief point for criticism lies in the arbitrary division 
of duties and responsibilities under the Milk and Dairies Acts and 
Orders between the local authorities and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. To quote the N.V.M.A. memorandum, “ the principle 
involved in the personnel employed by one authority repoiiing to 


another before administrative-action can be taken is cumbersome and 
there is an absence of that vigorous co-ordinated control, of steady 
progress in improved methods of production and of improvement in 
cleanliness and safety of the milk supply which characterised the work 
carried out by those veterinary officers of certain local authorities 
who were responsible for all the duties under the Milk and Dairies 
Acts and Orders prior to 1938.” 

In this connection I may instance my own experience in Ayrshire 
of graded herds and ungraded herds, i.e., herds not under official 
veterinary supervision, where dairy advisory staffs attached to 
Agricultural Colleges gave reports at variance with those of veterinary 
surgeons consulted by the farmer. 

Expansion of Powers of Veterinary Inspectors.—Instead of limiting 
the powers of veterinary inspectors, what we need to-day is a great 
expansion of the Veterinary Public Health Service along the lines of 
the report of the Committee of Investigation presented to and unani- 
mously adopted by the Council of the N.V.M.A. in 1937. The 
responsibility for the initiation of such a service rests clearly with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which should be pressed to act boldly 
and conclusively. (Applause.) 

I would envisage the division of the country into suitable areas, 
each under the control of an Area Veterinary Officer responsible to 
the Ministry’s Chief Veterinary Officer. Every Area Officer would 
be required to administer the Animal Diseases Act and the Milk and 
Dairies Acts and Orders and to supervise the working of all such 
projects as the National Milk Improvement Scheme. He would 
also co-ordinate the Survey Scheme for the control of diseases of 
dairy cattle. 

The duties of this expanded veterinary service should be to 
administer the Attested Herd Scheme and to deal with the clinical 
inspection and milk examination of accredited herds. The various 
grades of milk under the Milk Special Designations Order (1936) 
and the conditions governing the quality of these grades could, how- 
ever, be maintained according to the present standards, but by 
transference of control of graded herds to the Ministry of Agriculture 
a better uniformity in the conditions governing these grades could 
be secured. The duties of the supervision of the hygienic control of 
milk production on the farm should also be carried out by this staff, 
whose duties should include the inspection of dairy premises, milking 
equipment and personnel. 

In order to fit veterinary surgeons for carrying out these duties it 
would be necessary to institute intensive courses at the various 
veterinary colleges on the principles involved in dairy inspection. 
Such instruction would include courses on construction of modern 
dairy premises and a knowledge of the correct use of dairy equipment 
and methods of producing clean milk. In this connection, it has 
been said by Professor Kay that 75 per cent. of dairy premises are 
unsatisfactory. 

Area Laboratory.—An integral part of the service would be an area 
laboratory, under the charge of a veterinarian trained in the various 
aspects of dairy bacteriology. The function of this laboratory would 
be to examine milk from herds for the presence of tubercle bacilli 
and other organisms that may be injurious from a public health aspect. 
In this laboratory also, routine check tests on the cleanliness of milk 
would be conducted. Such a laboratory would be in possession of 
record sheets on which would be accumulated data on the “ safety ”’ 
and cleanliness of the milk supply from any given farm in the area. 

It would be able to conduct full investigation when, as the result of 
the suspicions of the Medical Officer of Health, the milk was thought 
to be responsible for epidemics of milk-borne infection such as 
diphtheria and septic sore throat. More often than not, at the present 
time, it is quite impossible to trace the origin of such epidemics due 
to delays in conducting the necessary investigations. 

Staffing of the Service.—The staffing of this service would be under 
the general direction of veterinary officers but they would be assisted 
in their work by the existing Advisory County staffs and other lay 
personnel. In some counties these Advisory Staffs have done com- 
mendable work in improving the general standards of cleanliness in 
milk production by arranging various clean milk competitions and 
giving advice on correct methods of milking. 

These practical demonstrations ought to be held more frequently 
and, in addition, should include a demonstration or lecture on disease 
control. 

Co-operation with the Practitioner.—An essential part of this organ- 
ised veterinary service is the inclusion of the services of the practitioner 
and the Scheme proposed by the N.V.M.A. in 1937 recommended 
that there should be established a panel of practitioners, these 
panels to include as many practitioners as possible. It is quite 
obvious that no scheme for the improvement of milk production 
can be launched, especially in war-time, without making an attack 
on those diseases which directly reduce the quantity of milk. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Survey Committee of the “ National ” has prepared a scheme 
for the control of these diseases, which can be readily incorporated 
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in a national veterinary service, since it has been officially adopted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Since June, 1942, considerable 
enthusiasm has been shown by farmers, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the total number of undertakings is now nearly 3,000. It is 
quite clear that a good deal of mutual assistance must be exchanged 
between the practitioner and the whole-time service if the maximum 
efficiency in the control of disease is to be expected. It is also 
certain that these two sections would need to co-operate in correct- 
ing defects in the milk which might be due either to disease of the 
dairy cow or to faults in the technique of production. 

To mention only one channel for co-operation, let us examine the 
new National Milk Improvement Scheme about to be launched by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A significant feature of the scheme, to 
my mind, is that it is sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture and, 
therefore, it could be administered by a veterinary service. The 
criticism by a leader article in The Lancet that the scheme does not 
provide for the safety of the milk would, therefore, be effectively 
countered, since the scheme would be under the direction of the 
veterinary service charged with the control of disease in the herds. 

It is proposed, moreover, that the suitability of the milk should be 
determined by the resazurin test. In the interpretation of this test 
care has to be exercised not to accuse suppliers of faulty methods, 
since bad test results may also be due to infection with chronic mastitis. 
This test, therefore, is nothing more than a simple test for weeding 
out unsatisfactory samples. 

If the test were performed under the control of a veterinary service 
the remedy, once the fault was known, could be immediately applied 
at the farm, either by the veterinary health service in the case of faulty 
production, or by the practitioner in attendance if the fault was due 
to mastitis. 

Control of Disease.—It has been estimated by the Survey Com- 
mittee that the annual financial loss from mastitis is of the order of 
£3 million. ‘This loss is increased by the fact that the disease may 
be responsible for such alteration in the character of the milk as to 
make it unsuitable for cheese manufacture. While the methods of 
strip cup examination are useful adjuncts to the control of this 
disease, it is quite clear that really effective methods must be based 
on bacteriological diagnosis in conjunction with hygienic precautions 
to prevent spread. 

gain, to confirm the results of treatment of mastitis it is necessary 
to check therapeutic methods by examination of the milk of treated 
cows. In order to make progress in the control of this one disease, 
it is necessary, therefore, to combine the work of the practitioner 
with that of the laboratory worker placed in laboratories situated 
within easy access of the practitioner. In the same way, close 
collaboration is necessary for the control of contagious abortion. 

The plan I have suggested for the re-organisation of the veterinary 
service to deal with the inspection and control of milk production 
may be quite imperfect, but it does, at least, envisage centralised con- 
trol and a wider recognition of the profession. It is necessary at 
this time to consider long-term policies for each aspect of farming 
and if they cannot be put fully into operation now, they should be 
well formulated so that they can be rapidly set in motion in the post- 
war period. After the war they may need adjustment to fit in with 
the general policy for the planning of agriculture and land utilisation 
in accordance with recommendations of the Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports. (Applause.) 


The PresipeNt: The two series of papers, on the subjects of the 
production, inspection and control of meat and milk, respectively, 
are now open for general discussion. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Dr. Tj Bakker (representing the Netherlands Government) : 
Since the new law on meat inspection of July, 1919, came into force 
in the Netherlands in 1922, every animal slaughtered is inspected by 
our veterinary surgeons or under close supervision of veterinary 
surgeons by assistant inspectors. Assistant meat inspectors are only 
allowed to inspect animals that show no signs of any complaint at 
the ante-mortem examination and are only authorised to pass perfectly 
healthy carcases and those showing a few well-defined abnormal 
conditions which cannot cause danger to the health of the com- 
munity: every other case has to be referred to the veterinarian 
present. These assistants are attached only to abattoirs and work 
under the eye of veterinary surgeons. 

Exemption from this meat inspection can only be given for pigs, 
sheep and goats in cases where the meat is consumed solely by the 
owner and his family and the animal is slaughtered on the premises 
where it will be consumed. This exemption can be granted for a 
whole village. However, full particulars as to intended slaughter, 
with date, premises, etc., have to be given to the authorities some days 
in advance. In practice, so well were the public educated in the 


importance of meat inspection that most home-killed meat was 
inspected, as was every animal slaughtered for sale. 


Very strict regulations concerning emergency slaughtering and the 
inspection of these animals are enforced, while the inspection service 
has to be informed of all farm animals that die, with the exception 
of poultry and rabbits. These animals are examined by veterinary 
surgeons and later collected in specially constructed motor vans for 
centralised destruction. All suitable cases are converted into feeding 
meat and bone meal after sterilisation whilst the rest is made into 
fertiliser. Anthrax cases are collected by separate units and inciner- 
ated in special ovens. This same destructor service collects all the 
meat, organs and parts of carcases condemned by the meat inspection 
service and treats these in the same way. Four of these destructor 
plants are in operation and serve the whole country. The destructor 
service works at a profit, though a good price is paid to the farmers 
for the carcases. Since they started work it has been noticed that 
the incidence of blackleg has decreased from year to year, and in 
consequence many farmers who used to inoculate all young stock have 
stopped this, which again is reflected in the sales of the vaccines. 

The records of the veterinary inspection service contain interesting 
information which can be of great assistance to veterinarians dealing 
with preventive medicine. For instance: in 1936, 254 cases of 
Johne’s disease were recorded as having occurred in the Province of 
Friesland, and in 1937 this was reduced to 153 cases, of which 
many could be traced to the farm of origin. The majority of 
these cases were in animals not showing clinical symptoms or poor 
condition. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dr. STANISLAW WROCENSKI (representing the Polish 
Veterinary Profession): Sanitary, hygienic and health conditions of 
human beings are to-day not only prominent in the mind of well- 
known sociological world representatives but are taken also into 
proper consideration by the medical profession and even by politicians 
and statesmen. A large literature discusses problems in connection 
with improvement of housing, education of youth, labour conditions 
and nourishment. On the last-mentioned subject there is much 
important detail dealing with the value of different kinds of food, its 
production, etc., but there is little regarding food inspection and 
control. The production of meat and meat products begins with 
the moment the animal is slaughtered. According to statistics from 
different countries the percentage of bio-pathogenic diseases in 
slaughtered animals is quite low and therefore can bear little relation 
to the numerous daily cases of intestinal troubles in human beings, 
caused by meat poisoning bacilli. This fact goes to prove the high 
incidence of secondary infection of meat and meat products which 
takes place not in the living body, but at the time of dressing, transport 
of the carcase and in the open trade, especially if hygienic conditions 
are not sufficient to prevent that contamination. Although, therefore, 
the proper meat inspection and control has to be carried out over the 
whole period—that is, from the beginning of slaughter to the moment 
the meat is bought by the consumer—in many countries it stops as 
soon as the carcase leaves the slaughter-hall. This lack of continuous 
control is like a fortification belt with weak points through which 
hacilli can penetrate and reach their destination, which is the meat or 
meat products. Control, which is carried out by the veterinary 
surgeon himself from the beginning to the end is quite different as 
he, a specialist, knows symptoms and possibilities of infections due 
to the dangerous group of meat poisoning bacilli. 

Nevertheless, even the most careful inspection and control will be 
without value so long as the place in which meat production takes 
place does not comply with sanitary and hygienic demands. Many 
mistakes are often made at the time of building abattoirs due to false 
economy, which postpones even the construction of such an important 
part as a cooling hall. In many small abattoirs especially, meat 
inspection is carried out by unqualified people. This may be 
economical for the town but is certainly not desirable from the point 
of view of food inspection. (Hear, hear.) Meat inspection to-day 
requires more than the cutting of a few places in the carcase; it 
must be carried out with a good knowledge of pathology and bacterio- 
logy and it is certain that these subjects cannot be learned in a course 
which takes a few weeks. A fundamental preparation of well- 
grounded study is necessary. (Applause.) 

The appointment to the post of manager in central abattoirs of 
men with trade instead of veterinary qualifications is also a mistake. 
(Hear, hear.) Such appointments influence the character of the 
whole undertaking, as such an abattoir becomes a business and not, 
as it should be, a public utility, where all profits are to be expended 
solely on its own extensions and not on other improvements in the 
town. 

These evils have for a long time been a matter of discussion with 
the result that in a few countries the mistakes have been corrected. 
If the tendencies of these days are going to be realised, then it is 
necessary that competent people should take into consideration that 
important factor in national nutrition, the abattoir. 

In the preparation of plans for post-war reconstruction provision 
should be made for the building of proper public abattoirs, equipped 
with all the facilities necessary for the hygienic production of meat 
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and meat products. A law should be passed which recalls all licences 
given for the use of private abattoirs. These places, situated mostly 
in the centre of towns, are great hindrances to any sanitary and 
economic progress. (Hear, hear.) 

The inspection and control of meat and meat products as well as 
of poultry, fish and venison, also abattoir management, should be 
under the supervision of specially trained veterinary surgeons. These 
will be able to combine sanitary as well as administrative duties for 
the benefit of the consumer. 

The question of inspection and control of meat and meat products 
is also very real and important in the army, where these problems 
should also be placed under veterinary jurisdiction. (Hear, hear.) 
Having an exact knowledge of the nutritive value of different kinds 
and qualities of meat and meat products, veterinarians would be able 
to ensure that each soldier is getting the requisite number of calories. 
This control would also remove the great danger of secondary 
infections, due to meat poisoning, which poisoning may interrupt 
training in peace-time, while in war-time it may become a contributive 
factor to local failure. 

For strict investigations it is also necessary that each laboratory 
which examines food products should have a veterinary bacteriologist 
on its staff. 

As all these posts require specialists there must be compulsory 
training in food investigation laboratories and in slaughter-hall and 
abattoir management, for each veterinary surgeon who wishes to 
work in these branches of the veterinary profession. (Applause.) 

Professor STANISLAW RUNGE (representing the Polish Veterinary 
Profession) : First of all, I desire to express my warmest thanks to 
the Council of the National Veterinary Medical Association for the 
kind invitation it has extended to the Polish veterinary surgeons to 
attend the Annual General Meeting. 

I am sorry that I speak very little English but if, for this reason, my 
participation in the discussion is very limited, I beg your forbearance. 

From all the speeches which I have heard here it has been made 
very clear to me that veterinary surgeons, in spite of geographical 
and national differences, comprise one large family throughout the 
world. (Applause.) They have the same ambitions, endeavours, 
duties and troubles. 

In my view, the participation of veterinary surgeons in the national 
economy and in the inspection and control of meat and food of 
animal origin is of importance not only for the English veterinary 
surgeons and for Great Britain, but also for the whole veterinary 
profession in the allied countries and even for the whole world. 

I do not presume to tell you how this should be done in Great 
Britain, but I can say how we in Poland have tried to solve these 
problems. 

Before 1920 the three aggressors of Poland, Austria, Germany and 
Russia, had left Polish veterinary surgeons only a very small degree of 
participation in the national economy. Meat inspection in Poland 
before that year was performed not only by veterinarians, but also 
by so-called meat inspectors. These were various persons who had 
finished short courses for meat inspection in the slaughterhouses. 
Often they were doctors, who directed inspection of meat as an 
accessory business. 

Immediately after the recovery of our independence, the United 
National Medical Veterinary Association in Warsaw, with cordial 
collaboration from our medical veterinary schools, showed in numerous 
memoranda to government, military and municipal authorities, that 
veterinary medicine must play in Poland, in the widest sense of the 
word, an important part in the national economy and especially in 
the examination and control of meat, meat products and other food 
of animal origin, because veterinary surgeons are without any doubt 
the only persons trained to direct this important branch of the general 
public service. (Hear, hear.) 

The Polish Ministry of Agriculture, Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, and Ministry of Health had confirmed the legitimate 
demands of Polish veterinary surgeons and the examination and 
control of meat and meat products, the direction of slaughterhouses 
and of livestock markets were placed exclusively in the hands of 
veterinarians. I will not speak about technicalities and organisation ; 
I wish only in general to mention that in Poland the examination of 
meat is on a proper basis and is an integral part of a centrally controlled 
veterinary service, directed exclusively by veterinary surgeons. 

Of course, slaughtering is centralised and there is reasonable 
uniformity in the standard of examination. We have compulsory 
trichinoscopy of pork meat ;_ bacteriological examination of suspected 
meat and the institution of the Freibank system. The private small 
slaughterhouses have been closed and numerous modern slaughter- 
houses built. 

I wish to add that the Polish Ministry of Culture has created two 
Chairs of examination of food of animal origin in institutes. The 
choice of the professors was significant. Professor Trawinski in 


Lwéw, the well-known author of numerous bacteriologic papers on 
Salmonella infections and meat poisoning and of an excellent large- 


scale manual of meat and meat products, is, like Ostertag in Germany, 
de Vallée in France and Walley and McFadyean in Great Britain, the 
father of Polish modern meat examination. In the Veterinary Faculty 
of the University in Warsaw, worked on parallel lines, was Professor 
Irena Maternowska, who was Trawinski’s pupil ; a year ago she had 
to face the tragedy of contemporary Poland and unfortunately she 
has died with her country under German occupation. 

These two professors have educated a large number of the young 
generation of Polish veterinary surgeons in scientific and practical 
meat examination. I do not use the term “ inspection ” because there 
is no longer merely superficial “‘ inspection,” but methodical, precise, 
examination, which was developed in Poland with special care. 

Polish veterinary medicine still has numerous deficiencies, however. 
Examination and control of milk has not yet been well organised. 
Also a campaign for the suppression of tuberculosis in cattle was 
instituted only recently. 

Polish veterinary surgeons must not look backward and at the past, 
but forward : we shall hope to lay a fougdation upon which to recon- 
struct Polish veterinary medicine in collaboration with our colleagues 
from other countries. (Hear, hear.) That collaboration between 
the veterinary surgeons of the allied democratic nations should be 
made as close as possible and certain immediate steps in this direction 
should be planned.’ It is desirable that the veterinary surgeons of 
allied countries should prepare and elaborate some common principle 
for the future legislation and administration of veterinary surgery. 
By this means they will thereby build a basis for mutual co-operation. 
(Applause.) 

The inter-relation between veterinary and economic life, the 
economic implications of the newly created political unity, should be 
widely investigated and studied. The post-war world will enter a 
phase of a more planned economy and the structural changes in 
world economy, especially in the distribution of raw materials, 
domestic animals, meat and meat products will reveal the necessity 
for international collaboration, in which the medical and veterinary 
professions must participate fully. 

We Polish veterinary surgeons always wanted this international 
collaboration. (Hear, hear.) Before this war, the Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, Yugoslav and Bulgarian veterinary surgeons founded the 
Association of Slav Veterinary Surgeons and they have published in 
common a scientific magazine, The Veterinary Slav, which, after the 
war, will revive. Likewise, an Association of the Veterinary Surgeons 
of the Allied Nations should be founded. (Applause.) 

Now please forgive a personal note. The fate of war has driven 
a number of Polish veterinary surgeons into exile in Great Britain. 
This is one piece of good fortune in our misfortune, because the old 
spirit of human solidarity, free thought, scientific and professional 
collaboration, which has been expelled from almost all countries, 
remains intact and resistant in the only stronghold left to Europe— 
the Island of Britain. (Loud applause.) 

Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Dixon (Leeds): It has been a chastening 
experience to those veterinary surgeons who have worked so long in 
this country on meat inspection and milk control to have brought 
home to us by to-day’s speakers how really backward the meat inspec- 
tion service is in this country in comparison with that of our Allies. 
But the meat inspection service, in which I have worked for more 
than 40 years, has never been good in this country, although at one 
time it did show signs of considerable improvement. In recent years, 
when meat inspection was being discussed, it was obvious from articles 
in the medical Press, that the medical profession realised that the 
control and administration of meat inspection was a veterinary field 
of activity, and from then onwards we were expanding nicely until 
1937, In that year the Veterinary Public Health Service received a 
blow from which it will be very difficult for it to recover. In 1937, 
I may remind my British colleagues, there came about a great change 
—the launching of the Animal Health Division—and it had the effect 
of withdrawing from certain municipalities the veterinary staff which 
was doing meat inspection ; so that from 1937 the situation has not 
improved, and I very much doubt if the interposition of the Ministry 
of Food has improved matters. In fact, my own view is that the 
situation in meat inspection as it exists to-day is comparable to an 
arrangement in peace-time, under which meat inspection would be 
controlled by the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations. 

So we have a lot of leeway to make up. The situation, however, 
is not a new one. Ten years ago there was adumbrated at a meeting 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute a scheme whereby the whole country 
could be placed, as regards its meat inspection, in veterinary hands 
—by utilising the County Veterinary Services which were being 
established generally throughout the country. I think that, then, it 
would have taken very little for meat inspection throughout the 

country to have been placed on a satisfactory basis. 

In 1937 every County Veterinary Service was destroyed and 
nothing was put in their place ; members of the veterinary profession 
almost abandoned their status as Public Health Officers. Two years 
later another chance occurred to re-establish ourselves in our rightful 
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Position in meat inspection, the control of animals, and the transport 
and distribution of meat. 

At that time, you will probably remember, there were about to 
be built three experimental factory abattoirs, not municipal but 
regional ; it was anticipated that these would be followed by more 
and it was suggested to certain prominent men in a position of great 
authority that these experimental abattoirs should be put under 
veterinary supervision, at least as regards the inspection—but nothing 
came of it. Then came the war and the erection of factory abattoirs 
was suspended but in their place we got meat and livestock control 
and through this measure we have attained one of our objectives, viz., 
some degree of centralisation of slaughtering, and through the medium 
of authorised slaughterhouses we are able to maintain a much greater 
degree of control of meat inspection. 

The time has arrived when it is the bounden duty of one of the 
Government departments to take up this question of supervision of 
the people’s supply of meat and see that it is satisfactory, and sound. 
The question arises, what Gqvernment department ? The Ministry 
of Health shows little real interest in meat inspection and control, 
and it has been stated that the Ministry of Food’s job is to feed the 
— and that it is somebody else’s job to see that the food is sound. 

ere only remains the Government department which has as its 
prime duty the production and maintenance of the health of farm 
animals and that is the Ministry of Agriculture. I do hope that this 
Association will not rest and will not cease their efforts to impress 
upon those concerned that it is the moral duty of the Ministry of 
Agriculture to assume that responsibility and organise the meat 
inspection service throughout the country. (Applause.) 

The memorandum suggests, and other speakers have endorsed the 
suggestion this morning, that the veterinary service requires veterinary 
supervision and administration and that there is also room and the 
need for a number of lay assistants. ‘That is perfectly true, and for 
some years lay assistants have been trained and examined and certi- 
ficates have been given that these men are capable lay assistant meat 
inspectors. That body of men does contain some very sound men, 
men of great help in meat inspection ; I have the pleasure of having 
several of them on my lay staff. I raise that point because information 
has reached me recently that there is a move contemplated that lay 
assistant meat inspectors shall be trained, examined and certified 
without any reference to either the medical profession or the veterinary 
—-. Now can you imagine what kind of men you are going to 

ave as lay assistants if they have not received some veterinary 
education and are not under veterinary supervision and control. 

So, Mr. President, though it is not perhaps urgent, on the other 
hand no time should be lust in pressing officially this memorandum. 
First, the meat inspection service requires veterinary supervision and, 
secondly, no assistants should be given power to inspect meat unless 
they are trained and supervised by veterinary surgeons. We shall 
never have any satisfactory arrangement in this country until the 
whole service of meat inspection is taken over by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Nearly the same position obtains in regard to the inspection and 
control of our milk supplies, and Mr. Edwards has sketched out the 
requirements of a satisfactory service for the control of milk produc- 
tion in this country. 

Here, again, before 1937 a satisfactory veterinary service existed 
and was in full working order, with great benefits alike to the purity 
of the milk supply. In 1937, that also was destroyed, and by the same 
Act. Milk since then has gone back in its quality and its safety at 
least 20 years. That was not intended, or expected, by those who 
produced this disruptive Act, though it was expected by some of us 
who were more intimately concerned. It is, however, no joy to us 
to be able to say ‘“‘ We told you so.” 

What is wanted now is for the complete control of milk production 
and handling to be associated with the health of the cows, and the 
complete subject should have been taken up by the Ministry of 
Agriculture five years ago. An opportunity now has arisen, owing 
to the war, and to the reconsideration of these matters which will 
follow, as part of our reconstruction, for that mistake to be corrected, 
I hope, Sir, that you will succeed in impressing upon the authorities 
concerned that milk control and meat control are strictly veterinary 
functions. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. W. Tweep (Harrogate): As a State veterinary surgeon 
engaged in the Ministry of Food, it is from the point of view of the 
veterinary surgeon that I propose to speak. 

What the previous speakers have said has been most interesting 
to me, because I have been able to get a clear perspective of the meat 
inspection service in this country, as I have seen the inspection carried 
out in the Northern counties in England, which include the large 
industrial meat consuming areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Some criticism has been directed, not against the Area Veterinary 
Advisers personally, but against the Ministry of Food, more or less 
as to the attitude they have on meat inspection. I am not here to 


defend anybody and I am not going to try, but I have given this 


matter some thought and I will, without entering the realms of 
policy, I hope, give you some information as to the position of meat 
inspection to-day. 

In the first instance, we have got the live animal collected into 
market centres; then there is an ante-mortem inspection but no 
post-mortem inspection by veterinary officials of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. The live animal is now being examined 
by a veterinary organisation and I think I can say that this examination 
effects not only a saving of public funds, because casualty animals 
killed are paid for on a grade and deadweight basis only if passed 
fit for food, but it is also a valuable public health measure. The 
veterinary practitioner can, and often does, in marking animals for 
more detailed post-mortem examination, unofficially act as a first 
line of defence against the entry of anthrax carcases to the slaughter- 
house in the case of the emergency slaughtered animal. Animals are 
then allotted to the slaughterhouses ; unfortunately, the veterinary 
surgeon then ceases to function except in a few cases where veter- 
inary meat inspectors are appointed by local authorities. : 

It is a pity we have not got the veterinary surgeon who examined 
these animals when alive, or at least another veterinary surgeon to 
report on the condition from which they are suffering—also the 
information that could be collected from the other animais 
slaughtered. I think we can partly blame ourselves there because, 
after all, the knackery could give us a lot of information which the 
veterinary profession does not use, to the extent that it could use it— 
and I hope the profession will take note of that fact. 

With regard to the actual slaughter. I am sure, Mr. President, 
that veterinary surgeons have always been concerned with the pre- 
vention of cruelty and with the handling and comfort of the animal 
awaiting slaughter. (Hear, hear.) ‘There is also the question of 
hygiene in the abattoir and from his professional knowledge the 
veterinary surgeon knows that insanitary conditions are important 
in the keeping quality of meat, and also how disease organisms gain 
access to meat and their public health significance. 

That brings us to the actual inspection itself. I am not going to 
try to make a case for the veterinary profession to do meat inspection, 
by the disparagement of the existing service. On the other hand, it 
is typically British to belittle ourselves and it must be said that our 
meat inspection service in this country is by no means as efficient as 
one would like. In many cases there is only part-time service being 
given by sanitary officers without supervision. The weak point is that 
local authorities do not always train men as specialists in slaughter- 
house control and meat inspection, and it seems to me that this can 
only be corrected by having supervision by more trained officials who 
can, at any point in the whole process of the preparation of meat, 
take over supervision. Such an official, | submit, must be the 
veterinary surgeon. (Applause.) 

The question as to whether this supervision should cover all meat 
inspection or only that in slaughterhouses is another problem. I feel 
that with the evidence before us of the inspection done in the exporting 
countries—and it is done well—we are forced to the conclusion that 
all meat is not similarly inspected in our own slaughterhouses. If it 
can be done in the slaughterhouses of exporting countries it could be 
done in our own slaughterhouses. Many people say that the greatest 
inefficiency in the meat inspection system to-day is not only in 
regard to the inspection of meat in the abattoirs, but the conditions 
which are thought to justify condemnation by inexperienced inspec- 
tors outside. Again I think that this would justify the inspection of 
all meat in the abattoirs under veterinary supervision, to obtain 
advisory veterinary services in each area in the inspection of all meat 
and meat products. Mr. Grace, who leads the section of the Ministry 
of Food concerned with the inspection of food, has done good work 
with the limited veterinary or technical staffing used. He has, in 
fact, a system going where previously chaos existed, and some 
attempt has been made at obtaining uniformity, utilisation of by- 
products and so on, but much more can be done to improve this 
service. Local authorities have taken advice and been told things 
that they never knew the veterinary profession were interested in. 
I feel sure that the suggestions we have made here and there have 
brought credit to the profession. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. McALLan (Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Northern Ireland) was introduced by. the President with the words : 
“In Mr. McAllan we have one who, we have to admit, has got a service 
in being superior to that we have been able to create here.”’ 
(Applause.) 

Mr. McALLAN : I am here to defend the Ministry of Food and to 
make a mild protest, even, against some of the things said in the 
memorandum. I do think it is a grave mistake that this Association 
should be contemplating putting forward a memorandum to Govern- 
ment departments without knowing what the Ministry which it is 
chiefly criticising is doing. That is obvious in your memorandum 
where you make such remarks as “ as far as we can gather,” or “ we 
believe.”” There is no mystery at all about what the Ministry is 
doing. The Ministry has revolutionised not one industry but dozens 
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of industries connected with the meat trade in Great Britain and in 
Northern Ireland, and I would say that it is our duty to see that this 
memorandum does indicate that we are fully informed of the work 
that the Ministry of Food is doing. That is about the only point 
that has struck me as being worthy of mention on the memorandum. 
We have heard remarks to-day about more centralisation of slaughter- 
ing, even in war-time. There is one word that answers that plea— 
“transport.” One speaker criticises the fact that the slaughterhouse 
staffs of the Ministry of Food were actually connected with the 
butchery trade. I wonder what sort of people he would like to be 
in charge of slaughterhouses if it were not people of this sort? I 
would like due credit to be given to the Ministry of Food for the 
work it has done and would insist that its short-comings should not 
be emphasised, in the way that has been done in this memorandum, 
as -_ the value of the work of the whole Ministry. (Hear, 
hear. 

Mr. H. W. Steeve-Bopcer (Tamworth): Mr. Tweed said, I 
think, that part-time inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture did 
sometimes have the opportunity to inspect casualty animals or 
carcases. I should not like members present to obtain a false 
impression from that statement: it is rare for a practising veter- 
inary surgeon to be required to inspect a casualty animal or carcase. 
In 1939, when a deputation from this Association was received by 
the Ministry of Food, we endeavoured to impress upon the Ministry 
the importance of all casualty animals being accompanied by a 
veterinary certificate. One of the reasons that we pressed this 
was owing to the risk of an animal affected with anthrax finding 
its way into the slaughterhouse. The only argument put forward 
by the Ministry of Food against this suggestion was that in the 
Highlands of Scotland a farmer might find an animal “ blown” 
and wish to slaughter it in order to “ save its life’; if the farmer 
were required to obtain a veterinary certificate prior to slaughter 
the animal might die prior to veterinary inspection and be lost to 
the nation as food. In some places, I believe, the District Chair- 
man of Auctioneers requires or values a veterinary certificate in 
respect of a casualty animal, but in others they refuse to accept one. 

Mr. Hit (Lkanelly): A point raised by Mr. McAllan 
was one which stated that the Ministry of Food had appointed 
slaughterhouse managers connected with the trade. These people, 
however, were appointed managers of slaughterhouses where the 
local authority had a staff running the slaughterhouse already in 
being, that staff being ignored. - 

Mr. H. T. Marruews : I think the speakers to-day have given us 
quite a refreshing and new perspective of our own problems and have 
shown up in relief the limitations of the access which we have in 
this country to problems of animal health and of health in relation 
to animal products as compared with what they refer to as the 
natural contact of the veterinary profession in their own countries. 

It was most stimulating to hear the original speaker, Colonel 
Curley, say that they followed meat from its origin to its terminal 
point. I think in this country we are only making a claim to follow 
meat and milk from its origin up to the point where it ceases to be 
a farm product. From that point onwards it becomes as much a 
problem of others, particularly medical men, as it is of veterinary 
men. I do, however, want to underline the fact that from the time 
the animal is born up to the point where it or its produce leaves the 
farm or abattoir, it is within our province—the field in which we can 
make a greater contribution to animal health and to human health 
than any other organised body in this country. In the light of what 
we have heard, I doubt if that can be called an extravagant claim. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The PrEsIDENT, in drawing this session to a close, said: I would 
like to express what I believe is the general view, that the holding of 
this meeting has proved to be a great success. (Hear, hear.) We 
veterinary surgeons in Great Britain have learnt much from friends 
abroad which will encourage us at this juncture when the Association 
has been at such pains to draw up a memorandum for the improve- 
ment of the supply of meat and milk products. The memorandum 
so far is merely in draft form; it has not yet been agreed by our 
Council. Mr. McAllan made certain references to parts of that 
memorandum, and I am sure he will be pleased to know that we did 
try to get the assistance of individuals in the Ministry of Food in 
its compilation. It is true that we have had to cloak some of the 
phrases in rather general terms indicating that we could not be 
absolutely certain of the statements we were making. I would 
emphasise, however, that the Association in drawing up these recom- 
mendations is fully aware of the desirability of securing the full 
co-operation of the Government departments concerned with these 
products of animal origin and they for their part have shown no 
unwillingness to grant us co-operation. I would state, further, that 


We are not attacking any Government department, such as the 
Ministry of Food, but as a scientific body of men engaged in applying 
our science in practice it is our duty to see that the -indications of 
our science are acted upon, particularly when they affect the quality 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of the Association was held 
in the Council Room of the Holborn Restaurant, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1, on September 24th and 25th, 1942, the meeting 
standing adjourned at 11 a.m. on the former day (Thursday) for 
the Conference, and resuming at 4.30 p.m. on Friday, the 25th. 

The President, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, occupied the chair, and the 
list of those attending will be found following the report of this 
meeting. Below is the list of those who sent apologies for absence. 

Messrs. H. Bell, J. Cameron, F. Chambers, Prof. J. F. Craig, 
Dr. G. O. Davies, Messrs. J. B. Dier, E. P. Edwards, J. Fox, 
Dr. H. C. D. Golledge, Dr. W. S. Gordon, Messrs. O. V. Gunning, 
H. Tudor Hughes, Prof. J. McCunn, Mr. J. A. McKinnon, Prof. 
W. M. Mitchell, Mr. E. Brayley Reynolds, Col. P. J. Simpson, 
Messrs. W. Lyle Stewart, W. Watt, C. Weighton, Dr. A. W. 
Whitehouse and Mr. T. Wilkinson. 


The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 


WELCOME TO FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DELEGATES 

The PRESIDENT: My first privilege is to welcome you all here 
and particularly to welcome our delegates from allied nations. 
(Applause.) We are fortunate, in a way, that there is this great 
national struggle in progress, because it has enabled us to have 
the presence of those veterinarians and agriculturalists from our 
allies. I sincerely hope that these delegates will participate in our 
discussions and I am sure that we shall learn much from what 
they have to tell us of their veterinary organisations in their own 
countries. I trust that we shall have a fruitful conference which 
will be of advantage to all of us and forward our science throughout 
the world. (Applause.) 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, having been 
published in The Veterinary Record, were taken as read, approved 
and signed by the President. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT proceeded to deliver his address from the chair. 
The address, which was enthusiastically received by the meeting, 
will be found at the commencement of this issue of The Veterinary 
Record. 

At the conclusion of his address the President said: Now we 
will adjourn the Annual General Meeting until 4.30 on Friday, 
and after a brief break of about three to five minutes will proceed to 
the discussion on meat and milk. 

Mr. R. C. G. Hancock (President-Elect): Although the meeting 
has been adjourned at this juncture, I do not think we ought to 
disperse without my thanking Dr. Wooldridge, on your behalf, for 
his most comprehensive and statesmanlike address. (Applause.) 
We do not discuss it as a body, but I think you will agree with me 
that the President has given us something to think about. On 
your behalf, therefore, I would like to thank him for his most 
brilliant address this morning. (Applause.) 

The PresipentT: Thank yéu. 

The meeting then stood adjourned, as stated. 


ADJOURNED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 


The SecrETARY read the Auditors’ certificate at the foot of the 
balance sheet as at December 31st, 1941. 

The PresipeNT: The annual report and balance sheet are recom- 
mended by Council for adoption by the Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. Hami_ton Kirk: I move the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet. This was seconded by Dr. MONTGOMERIE and 
carried unanimously. 


and safety of human foodstuffs of animal origin. We must bring 
clearly to the notice of the public and to the Government departments 
concerned the urgent need for improvement in our present methods 
for the control of milk and meat products in this country. This 
cannot be denied. To call for improvements does not imply that we 
do not appreciate as much as anybody such efforts as already have 
been made to that end. When the public know the facts concerning 
the food inspection service in this country they will demand improve- 
ment, and it is such demands in a democracy which impel the Govern- 
ment to take action. (Applause.) 

I thank you for attending this session and I hope to see you all 
again to-morrow. 

(To be continued.) 
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Re-election of President for 1942-43 


Mr. Hancock: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to stand here and move the re-election of 
Dr. Wooldridge for the coming year. As heir to the throne 
(Laughter), I have been more impressed even than most of you, with 
his great statesmanlike qualities. I have listened to the arguments 
for and against his re-election for the last half-hour and I would 
now like the honour and privilege of proposing his name as Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Streeve-Bopcer: I formally beg to second that proposal. 

‘The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Presipent: Major Hancock, Mr. Steele-Bodger, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I appreciate this honour of re-election very much 
indeed. I can assure you that I shall endeavour to place any 
ability I have to the welfare of the Association and the profession. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘Thank you. 


Election of Other Officers 


The Presipent: Council has recommended that the two Vice- 
Presidents for 1942-43 shall be Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger (Senior 
Past President) and Mr. R. C. G. Hancock (President-Elect). I 
therefore beg to propose their re-election. 

This was seconded by Mr. Hamitton Kirk and carried unani- 
mously. 

Hon. Treasurer.—The Presipent: Council unanimously recom- 
mended that Mr. H. E. Bywater be re-elected Hon. Treasurer of 
the Association. 

Professor Miter: May I, therefore, propose the re-election of 
Mr. Bywater. This was seconded by Mr. Livesey and carried 
unanimously. 

Hon. Secretary—The Presipent: Council also recommended 
unanimously that Mr. W. G, Wragg be re-elected Hon. Secretary 
of the Association. ‘The motion was, therefore, proposed, seconded 
and carried. 

General Secretary.—The Presipent: I have much pleasure in 
proposing to you that Mr. F. Knight continue as our General 
Secretary. (Applause.) In all sincerity, having had the privilege 
of working in the same building with Mr. Knight, I would like 
to thank him for putting in the work he does. He and his staff 
have a great deal to get through and I hope we shall be able to 
relieve it somewhat in the near future. 

Auditors —The Presipent: I move the re-election as Auditors 
of the firm of Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes, chartered 
accountants. ‘This was agreed. 


The Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal 

The Presipent: There is a very important matter which I now 
wish to bring forward to you and that is the decision concerning 
the award of the “ Dalrymple-Champneys ” Cup and Medal. In 
the absence of Sir Weldon, I have the honour to inform you that 
the prize for the ensuing year goes to Mr. T. M. Doyle, F.R.c.v.s., 
D.v.s.M. (Applause.) 

Mr. Doyle, after his qualification in 1911 in Dublin, went to 
South Africa, where, in the Transkeian Territories, he conducted 
original research work into methods of immunisation against East 
Coast fever, work upon which procured for him the Fellowship 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He served during 
the last war in the R.A.V.C. and subsequently went to India, where, 
at Muktesar, he worked in conjunction with Mr. Pool. One of the 
pieces of work which they did showed the limitations of serum 
alone as used until then as the current method for the protection 
of cattle against rinderpest in India. That work upon the limita- 
tions of the current method opened the way for better and im- 
proved methods suitable for the peculiar diseases of India. 

In the year 1921, Mr. Doyle retired from the service of the 
Government of India and proceeded to Egypt, where he again 
carried out useful original work—-one piece of which was a demon- 
stration that in the local Theileriasis of cattle there existed blue 
bodies, thereby linking up the virulent Theileria parva infection of 
South Africa with that which had previously been recognised as the 
innocuous Theileria mutans infection of cattle. Work which 
some of our men have done in connection with protozoal diseases is 
not really given that significance and accord which is its due. Mr. 
Doyle did excellent work. (Hear, hear.) 

He left Egypt and, with Dr. Minett and Mr. Daubney, was the 
first to be engaged under the late Sir Stewart Stockman as Veter- 
inary Research Officer at the newly opened Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s Laboratories at New Haw. Mr. Doyle was the first 
veterinarian to be placed in charge of the Poultry Diseases Depart- 
ment and his work in this new field was remarkable. One of his 
outstanding pieces of research—which is almost unrivalled in 
regard to the excellence of the manner in which it was executed— 
was that upon pseudo-fowl-plague known as Newcastle disease of 
fowls. He also carried out work upon fowl pox and fowl typhoid. 


Leaving the poultry department in other hands, he has now been 


in charge of the pathological and bacteriological research for many 
years under difficult circumstances. Nevertheless he has carried 
out notable work on contagious abortion of cattle, tuberculosis, 
and recently he has been in charge of ‘the researches which, follow- 
ing upon the American work initiated by Dorset, has, it now seems, 
procured an efficient method of vaccination against swine feyer— 
namely, the so-called crystal violet method. 

Thus it is fully appreciated that here we have a man who has 
done excellent work in research, but that is not the greatest thing 
about Doyle, for throughout his working career we have heard 
comparatively littlhe of Mr. Doyle, and we certainly have never 
had Mr. Doyle thrust upon us by Mr. Doyle. We honour ourselves 
by adding his name to those who have already received this Cup. 

On behalf of Sir Weldon and Lady Dalrymple-Champneys and 
the Council of the Association, I have the greatest pleasure in 
asking you, Mr. Doyle, to receive this Cup for the time being. 
(Loud applause.) Unfortunately, owing to the activities of our 
enemies, we shall have to delay the pleasure of giving you the 
medal until after the war. 

Mr. Doy.e: Allow me first of all to express my very grateful 
thanks to the Association for the great honour which it has con- 
ferred upon me by awarding me this prize. I must say it is an 
honour I have never expected and it gives me very great pleasure 
to accept the cup. I shall always be very proud of this honour. 
In the second place, I would like to express my thanks to Sir 
Weldon and Lady Dalrymple-Champneys, who gave this beautiful 
cup and the medal to go with it—as I believe is intended—as an 
expression of the esteem which they hold for the veterinary pro- 
fession. My thanks are due, too, to Dr. Wooldridge, for his 
remarks: he has made an extremely good story out of very little 
material. My thanks are also due to the members of the sub- 
committee which made the selection. 

I will not say anything more now, as | feel that further words 
would be inadequate, and | will just thank you all very much and 
endeavour to justify the confidence which you have placed in me. 


Votes OF ‘THANKS 


The PresipeNt: I would like to move a vote of thanks on 
behalf of the Association to all those visitors from overseas and 
allied nations who have attended our Conference during the last 
two days and who have contributed so valuably to the discussion. 
‘They have expressed their appreciation of the invitations extended 
to them by the “ National ” and have stated that it has made them 
feel very much more at home in this country than they had felt 
previously. We have certainly learnt much from them and I hope 
they have gained from us. I have pleasure in moving this vote 
of thanks to those delegates who attended our Conference. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. STeELEe-Bopcer: I would formally like to second that vote 
of thanks and cannot do more than endorse the words of our 
President. I think it remarkable—when one listens to the speeches 
of these delegates—the ease and facility with which they discuss in 
our tongue. I doubt if we could do as well abroad. (Laughter.) 
I, too, would like to thank them for their contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the various papers. 

Mr. Hancock: I do not think this Conference should come to 
an end without putting on record our thanks to the Lord Mayor 
for the loan of what we might call “the hub of the Empire.” 
(Applause.) There is one other thing about which we should not 
forget even at this late hour to make generous reference, and that 
is the Veterinary Educational Trust, the formation of which our 
President announced to-day. (Hear, hear.) I should, therefore, 
very much like to propose a vote of thanks to the President for 
encouraging this and at the same time should like to assure him 
that as an Association we will support him in his efforts to estab- 
lish fully this Trust. I would like to make a formal proposal to 
this effect. 

Mr. Bywater: Time is getting late and whatever I say I will 
never be as eloquent as others (Laughter), but I would like to second 
Mr. Hancock’s proposition about this Trust, which I believe will 
carry out a great task for the profession. ; 

Mr. Livesey: I, too, would like to support that vote as being 
interested in many things connected with veterinary work outside 
this Association. Dr. Wooldridge has been of the greatest value 
to the Association, as those who have been in contact with him on 
his work for the Association are better able to say than 
But as a member of the profession not on the committees of the 
“ National,” I would like to say something about the work Dr. 
Wooldridge has done outside the profession. I have seen the 
contacts and friendships which he has made; his efforts will have 
far-reaching effects and I think we should encourage the excellence 
of his work by giving him a hearty vote of thanks. (Applause.) 

The PresipentT: Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Professor Woo.tpripcs: I wish to make a proposition. We 
could not have met here in these conditions without somebody 
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having to put in a lot of spade work. The work has had to be 
carried out throughout the whole year. I do not want to name 
many personally, but we do owe a great debt of gratitude to our 
Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer and Vice-Presidents, and to them 
must also be added the Chairmen of the various committees. They 
have been doing most of the hard work. I ask you to accord these 
oflicers our most grateful thanks. (Applause.) 

Dr. Epwarps: I should like you to pass a hearty vote of thanks 
to a most faithful servant of this Association whose work you see 
perhaps more than anyone else’s—Mr. Brown, the Editorial Repre- 
sentative. (Applause.) His task is indeed a most difficult one: 
he does not enjoy the privileges of an ordinary editor—he has to 
serve the Editorial Committee, and to gratify that body and 
produce the journal is almost a superhuman task. But he is able 
to accomplish everything with great good nature. I think we 
should, therefore, place on record our most grateful thanks to 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. STEELE-BopGEer: On behalf of the officers referred to by 
Professor Wooldridge, may I thank you. The work which we 
have done—and work which has been done by others in the 
Association—could not have been accomplished without the help 
of the permanent staff of the Association. Without Mr. Knight 
and his staff the work could not have been done at all, and I think 
your thanks, too, are due to them. I have much pleasure in paying 
tribute to their efficiency. (Hear, hear.) 

The PresipenT: I would like to thank you all for the way in 
which you have supported me and my wife at this Conference and 
to make full acknowledgment to you that I should not have been 
able to do anything very much without my wife’s help. (Applause.) 


ATTENDANCE LIST 
Following is a list of the members, delegates and visitors who 
attended the Sixtieth Annual General Meeting and Conference of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held at the Holborn Restaurant, London, on Thursday 
and Friday, September 24th and 25th, 1942. 


Dr. W. R. Wooldridge (President) and Mrs. Wooldridge, Messrs. 
D. H. Aldis, C. G. Allen, J. R. Barker, Dr. and Mrs. N. S. Barron, 
Mr. E. F. Beckett, Miss A. W. Bentley, Messrs. W. Brown, 
R. R. Bugg, Mrs. K. M. Bull, Messrs. H. E. Bywater, N. C. 
Collins, F, A. Crowhurst, Dr. Cucka, Major T. Dalling, Mr. 
H. W. Dawes, Major DeVine, Col. J. A. Dixon, Major A. Douglas, 
Messrs. K. D. Downham, R. H. Duff, H. Scott Dunn, R. 
Eaglesham, Dr. J. 'T. Edwards, Mr. S. J. Edwards, Miss M. J. 
Farman, Messrs. A. A. Forsyth, W. L. Gascoyne, Lt. St. Bel 
Golledge, Mr. H. Gooch, Mr. and Mrs. Gould, Messrs. T. L. 
Griffiths, R. C. G. Hancock, H. E. Harbour, Dr. Tom Hare, Mrs. 
M. L. Harris, Messrs. D. M. Heeley, T. Hicks, J. Campbell Hill, 
R. E. Hirtes, Miss D. Howell, Dr. J. R. M. Innes, Miss P. Izard, 
Mr. S. Jennings, Miss Joan O. Joshua, Mrs. K. G. R. Kelly, 
Major H. Kirk, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, G. P. Male, H. T. Matthews, 
Prof. and Mrs. W. C. Miller, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, Messrs. 
S. J. Motton, E. F. McCleery, Miss M. McGreanor, Messrs. W. R. 
McKinna, G. E. Oxspring, J. D. Peele, W. A. Pool, J. O. Powley, 
W. D. Rees, R. S. Roberts, J. M. Rorrison, G. W. Sangster, J. M. 
Smith, J. Smith, R. H. Smythe, R. N. Spriggs, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Stableforth, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Steele-Bodger, Mr. M. R. Steele- 
Bodger, Messrs. D. L. Stewart, A. Sutherland, E. L. Taylor, T. R: 
Thomas, Alex. Thomson (Beckenham), W. Tweed, S. B. Vine, 
A. H. Watson, Charles Watson, Miss M. H. Weddell, Mr. T. 
Wilson, Prof. and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, Messrs. W. Wragg, 
A. J. Wright, Prof. J. G. Wright and Mr. T. L. Wright. 


DELEGATES 

Major H. Arundel (America), Lt. M. F. Badger (America), Mr. 
Tj Bakker (Holland), Mr. W. G. Beaton* (Colonial Veterinary 
Service), Major L. Bechtol (America), Capt. Blood (America), 
Mr. H. G. Brown (Royal Veterinary College), Dr. D. Biichler 


(Czechoslovakia), Col. E. M. Curley (America), Dr. Czonka 
(Hungary), Dr. Friedman (Czechoslovakia), Capt. Jastrzebski 
(Poland), Dr. J. Jerabik (Czechoslovakia), Major S. Kelsall 


(America), Mr. E. Grimelund Kjelsen (Norway), Mr. H. G. 
Lamont* (Ireland), Mr. H. K. Littlewood* (Colonial Veterinary 
Service), Mr. P. A. Moltesen (Dermark), Lt. Michaels (America), 
Mr. J. McAllan (Ireland), Major C. J. Nelson (America), Col. 
H. A. Reid (New Zealand), Dr. F. Reda (Czechoslovakia), Lt.-Col. 
S. B. Renshaw (America), Prof. Rungé (Poland), Lt. J. W. Shroer 
(America), Mr. T. R. Tinney (Australia), Dr. L. Tobback (Belgium), 
Capt. G. Walmsley (America), Messrs. P. M. White (Royal Veter- 
inary College), J. D. Whitty (Eire), and Col. Dr. Wrocenski 


(Poland). 
* Members of the Association, 


V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild 


Annual General Meeting 


The eleventh Annual General Meeting of the Ladies’ Guild 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C.1, on Friday, 
September 25th, 1942, with the President, Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, 
in the chair. The following were present: Mrs. Barron, Miss 
Bentley, M.R.c.v.s., Mrs, Buxton, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Gould, Mrs. 
Hancock, Mrs. Jennings, Miss Joshua, M.R.c.v.s., Mrs. Male, 
Mrs. Matthews, Mrs, Millar, Mrs. McEwen, Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. 
Stableforth, Mrs. Steele-Bodger, Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, Mrs. 
Wragg and Miss V. F. Wragg (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 

Apologies for absence were received from Mrs. King, Mrs. 
McGregor, Mrs. Nickinson and Dr, F. Bullock. 

The minutes of the previous Annual General Meeting, which 
had been published in The Veterinary Record, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Letters of thanks for donations made by the Guild, from the 
Secretaries of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund and 
— Veterlnary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society, were 
read. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge. : 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. A. H. Watson (representing England), 
Mrs. A. M. Grant (representing Scotland), Mrs. 'T. R. Thomas 
(representing Wales), Mrs. J. P. Camac (representing N. Ireland), 

rs. T. G. Browne (representing Eire) and the Immediate Past 
President, Mrs. J. G. Wright. 

Hon, Secretary and Treasurer.—Miss V, F. Wragg. 

Hon, Auditor.—Professor J. G. Wright. 

The President was nominated as the representative on the 
Council of the V.V.B. Fund. 


Hon. SEcCRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The annual report for the year 1941-42 and the financial state- 
ment presented by Miss V. F. Wragg were approved and adopted. 

The report showed that members had maintained their interest 
and had raised money by a variety of ways, including sales of 
work, raffles, etc., etc. 

Membership.—The number of members is 461, 25 new members 
having joined, one having resigned and two being deceased. 

The Financial Statement.—This, it is very gratifying to note, is 
satisfactory despite the difficulties due to the war. It showed that 
the Guild started the year with a balance in hand of £158 5s. 44d. 
and that £154 3s. 4d. was received in entrance fees, subscriptions 
and donations. Donations were made of £150 to the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund and £5 to the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. ‘The petty cash account 
for printing, stationery and postage was £4 4s, 3d., leaving a balance 
in hand on September 11th, 1942, of £153 4s, 54d. 

The Secretary reported that since the Guild was founded in 
1931 the sum of £1,945 has now been raised. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Thanks were expressed to ‘the following members, who collected 


subscriptions and donations from members enrolled by them :— 

Mrs. Ei. King, £6 12s. 6d.; Mrs. P. J. Simpson, £9 13s.; Mrs. G. H. 
Wooldridge, £9 2s.; (Scotland) Mrs. A. M. Grant, £4 10s.; Mrs. J. G. 
McGregor, £15 16s. 6d.; Mrs. McQuaker, £7 11s. 9d.; Mrs. Q. A. Stewart, 
£7 10s. 6d. 


Donations received from members during the year : — 

Mrs. Abbott, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Anderson, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. A. H. Andrew, 7s. 6d.; 
Mrs. J. Andrew, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Atkinson, 10s.; Mrs. Aulton, 17s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Baird, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Barker, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Begg, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Bickerton, 
7s. 6d.; Mrs. Bosworth, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Bowen, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Burrow, 21s.; 
Miss Brancker, 10s.; Mrs. Bywater, 17s. 6d.; Mrs. Campbell, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Camac, 8s.; Mrs. Cattell, 8s.; Mrs. Chambers, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Chipperfield, 
8s.; Mrs. Cotchin, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Craig, 10s.; Mrs. Cunningham, 7s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Dobie, 8s.; Mrs. Donaldson, 10s.; Mrs. Douglas, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Downham, 
17s. 6d.; Mrs. Downie, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Dwerryhouse, 8s.; Mrs. Elam, 7s. 6d.; 
. 6d.; Mrs. A. S. Ferguson, 29s. 6d.; Mrs. Ferguson, 7s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Fletcher, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Forbes, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Formston, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Fox, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Franklin, 21s.; Miss Fussell, 17s. 6d.; Mrs. Gardner, 
7s. 6d.; Mrs. Glover, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Gould, 21s.; Mrs. Gordon, 17s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Greig, 20s.; Mrs. Hancock, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Hart, 16s. 6d.; Mrs. Hewer, 
17s. 6d.; Mrs. Hirtes, 8s.; Mrs. Hobson, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Holroyd, 36s.; Mrs. 
Hudson, 7s. 6d.; Miss Joshua, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. Kay, 10s.; Lady Kelland, 10s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Kelly, 21s.; Mrs. King, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. C. King, 8s.; Mrs. Laughier, 
7s. 6d.; Mrs. Linton, 18s. 6d.; Mrs. Locke, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Love, 7s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Lovell, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. Loveless, 8s.; Mrs. G. P. Male, 42s.; Mrs. N. Male, 
7s. 6d.; Mrs. Matthews, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Michie, 8s.; Mrs. Miller, 7s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Montgomerie, 7s. 10s.; Mrs. McAllan, 7s. 6d.; 
; Mrs. McKenzie, 7s. 6d.; 


Smyth, 18s. 6d.; Mrs. L. 
Smith, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. R. M. Smith, 7s. 6d.; Pe 


Standley, 10s.; Mrs. Steele-Bodger, £2 14s. . Stewart, 7s. 6d.; 


ymous (per Mrs. Stewart), 7s.; Mrs. Taylor, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Thomas, 10s.; 
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Mrs. Vine, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Watson, 18s. 6d.; Mrs. Weir, 7s. 6d.; Mrs. White, 
8s.; Mrs. Wilkinson, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. P. Wilson, 16s.; Mrs. T. Wilson, 10s.; 
Mrs. Wishart, 17s. 6d.; Mrs. Williams, 16s.; Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, 
£3 2s. 6d.; Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, £17 6s. 10d.; Mrs. Wortley, 10s.; Mrs. 
Wragg, 23s.; Mrs. Wright, 18s. 6d. 


And many other donations of lesser amounts, 


Miscellaneous donations : — 


_ Association of Veterinary Inspectors (per Capt. Fox), £6; Society of Women 
Veterinary Surgeons (collection at meeting), 14s. 3d.; Students Union, R.V.C., 
London, £5 10s. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were carried unanimously : — 

1. “That donations of £150 be made to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund and £5 to the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society.” 

“That a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Mrs. J. G. 
McGregor for all the valuable work she has carried out for the 
Guild in Scotland.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting cordial votes of thanks were 
accorded to the President, Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, and to Miss 
V. F. Wragg, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and to Professor 
J. G. Wright, Hon. Auditor, for their services during the year. 


V. F. Wracc, Hon. Secretary. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Post-war PoLicy FoR AGRICULTURE 


Brigadier-General CLirtoN Brown asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether his attention has been drawn to the recommendation 
in paragraph 541, page 90, of the Scott Report, that the Govern- 
ment should lay down a definite agricultural policy for five years 
now in order that utilisation of the land in rural areas can be 
proceeded with; and whether he will take immediate steps to that 
end to give confidence to owners and farmers to carry on with 
full production from their soil? 

Mr. Hupson: Post-war agricultural policy is under consideration 
together with the other matters referred to in the Scott Report. I 
am not in a position at present to make any further statement. 

Brigadier-General Brown: Does my right hon. Friend realise 
the importance of letting owners and farmers know what part they 
are to play in any new planning of rural England after the war? 

Mr. Hupson: As I said recently, the really important thing is 
for people to get on with production and not to worry about other 
matters. 


Ministry or AGricuLturE (CONSULTATION) 


Sir W. Smituers asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food what arrangements are in existence for co- 
ordinating the policies of the Ministry of Food and the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries; and, in particular, whether there is a 
joint committee? 

Mr. Mapsane: My Noble Friend and my right hon. Friend the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries confer at frequent intervals 
on all matters of policy that concern their respective Departments. 
Consultations between officials of the Departments are held almost 
continually, both to co-ordinate administrative measures giving 
effect to ministerial decisions on policy, and to co-ordinate the 
basic information on which these decisions are taken. 


MiLk (PASTEURISATION) 


Sir Percy Hurp asked the Minister of Health the percentage 
incidence of tuberculosis attributable to animal disease in London, 
where most of the milk is pasteurised, as compared with areas in 
which there is little or no pasteurisation? 

Mr. E. Brown: I have not at hand information in the form 
asked for by my hon. Friend. I am making enquiries, and will 
communicate with him as soon as possible. 

Dr. EpitH SumMMeERSKILL: Although the Minister has not the 


exact figures, would he make it clear to the House that, as his 
medical advisers have repeatedly stated, pasteurisation will reduce 
the incidence of tuberculosis? 

Mr. Leacu: Is the Minister aware that there are other opinions 


on that point? 


Does he like this cooked stuff? 


Mr. Brown: I am quite aware that there are varying opinions. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL asked the Minister of Health whether he 
proposes to give full publicity to the statement in the Report of 
the Ministry of Health to the effect that only pasteurised milk, or 
milk boiled at home if pasteurised milk cannot be bought, should 
be drunk? 

Mr. Brown: The report has already received a good deal of 
publicity, and I hope my hon, Friend’s question will draw further 
attention to it. The advice referred to has several times been 
given publicly from the Ministry, and I shall not neglect to repeat 
it on appropriate occasions. : 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Is the Minister going to adopt positive 
methods similar to those which have been given publicity in regard 
to immunisation? 

Mr. Brown: I have answered the question. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL: Will the Minister assure me that the failure 
to adopt those methods is not the result of his desire to protect 
those interests which are selling infected milk? 

Mr. Brown: My hon. Friend may have that assurance and may 
put the suspicion out of her mind. I am concerned solely with 
the health of the people. 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL: So am I. 

Commander Locker-LAMPSON: Is it not quite legal to sell 
infected milk, but illegal to sell infected water? 

Sir Percy Harris: Is it not a fact that T.T. milk can be sold 
without pasteurisation? 


Pou_try (FEEDING-STUFFS) 


Colonel Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture in view of 
the value of weed seeds, acorns, etc., to poultry for feed, what 
steps dre being taken to popularise these alternative foods; and 
whether he can co-ordinate such action with other organisations, 
such as the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which are working along the same lines? 

Mr. Hupson: My Department has given publicity to the value 
of acorns, beech mast, and a number of other supplementary 
feeding-stuffs for poultry in publications addressed both to com- 
mercial and domestic poultry keepers. am sending copies of 
these publications, together with copies of a memorandum and 
Press notice on the collection of acorns, beech mast, etc., by 
County Garden Produce Committees, to my hon. and _ gallant 
Friend. The recently published leaflet entitled ‘“‘ Weed Seeds for 
Poultry ” which has been issued by the Royal Society for tie Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals will also be brought to the notice of 
these committees. 


Fox-HuntinGc (Horses’ Rations) 


Mr. Ducpa.e asked the Minister of Agriculture how many horses 
are being kept for the purpose of fox-hunting; and how much 
feeding-stuffs it is estimated that they consume each month? 

Mr. Hupson: Rations are now allowed for 314 horses in hunt 
establishments. The quantity of feeding-stuffs involved is 47 tons 
per month during the hunting season. I have no particulars of 
the numbers of other horses kept solely for fox-hunting, for which 
no rations are allowed under the feeding-stuffs rationing scheme. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 


“  .. There is no royal road to knowledge. It can only be 
obtained by hard work and close application. Have a system im 
your work. Map out your time—so much work every day, as much 
work as you can do thoroughly and no more. Be regular in your 
attendance at lectures and demonstrations, and try to understand 
all you see and hear. If any point is not clear to you, do not hest- 
tate to ask your teachers. We want you to look upon us as you 
friends and advisers, especially in the matter of preparation for 
your examinations. But remember we are not tipsters. We cannot 
put you on to a‘ sure thing’ for the examination, and if we could 
we would not. The examiners are simply sentries who guard the 
portals of your promised land, and whose duty it is to prevent the 
entry of the incompetent. ‘Luck’ may have some little to do 
nith passing examinations, but ‘ pluck’ has much more. Work and 
study hard so that you ‘know’ your subject, then there will be 
little fear of the examiners rejecting you. . . .”—Professot 
Bottomley, Inaugural Address, Royal Veterinary College, London, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Oct. 24th.—First Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
Women Veterinary Surgeons, Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 29th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Peterborough, 2 p.m. 

Oct. 30th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 5th.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 0 p.m. 

* * * 
PERSONAL 


Appointment.—The Colonial Office announce the appointment 
of Mr. D. E. Faulkner, B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.s., Veterinary Officer, Gold 
Coast, as Principal Veterinary ‘and Agricultural Officer, Swaziland. 


Birth—At 102, Drumover Drive, Glasgow, E.1, on October 
4th, 1942, to “ Chrissie,” wife of John Marshall, M.R.C.v.S., C.D.A., 
a daughter; both well. 


Marriage.—ALLAN—CAMPBELL.—At Munro Church, Rutherglen, 
on October 13th, 1942, by the Rev. James N. Dick, M.a., James 
McKinlay, son of James Allan, M.A., B.sc., and Mrs. Allan, West- 
bank, Alexandra Avenue, Stepps, to Betty Moore, elder daughter 
of Donald Campbell, m.r.c.v.s., and Mrs. Campbell, Cruachan, 
Hamilton Road, Rutherglen. 


Forthcoming Marriage-—The engagement is announced be- 
tween Robert W. Dye, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc., only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Dye, of Longsight, Manchester, to Barbara Hazel, elder 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Cousins, of Staple Hill, Bristol. 


* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


WeaATHRALL, Charles Hoffman George, Prince of Wales Hospital, 
College Street, Calcutta, India, Capt. late R.A.V.C. Graduated 
. Edinburgh, January 4th. 1888. Died July 25th, 1942; aged 

years. 


Capt. C. H. G. 


Capt. Charles H. G. Weathrall, whose death we record above 
with much regret, was gazetted as a Lieutenant in the Yeomanry 
in 1882 and served in the Egyptian campaign, for which he was 
granted a medal and the Khedive Star. On returning from this 
campaign he joined the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, and 
obtained his Diploma in 1888. He left for India shortly after- 
wards and joined the Horse Tramways Company in Bombay, 
where he had charge of some 1,400 horses, and he continued in this 
post until the outbreak of the Boer War. He again joined up and 
served throughout the Boer War, for which he was awarded both 
medals. Returning to his old post in the Bombay ‘Tramways, 
Capt. Weathrall continued to serve in that company until the 
tamways were electrified. Soon after this the first Great War 
broke out and he once again offered himself for active service; he 
was, however, employed in Bombay for most of the time as 
Embarkation Officer and later transferred to some of the Army 
Veterinary Hospitals in India. After the Great War he went to 
Jind as Veterinary Adviser to the Maharaja for a couple of years, 
ind then to Caicutta, where he continued to practice until a few 
years before his death on July 25th, 1942. 


WEATHRALL 


SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


In a recent announcement relative to the above, the National 
Famers’ Union and Chamber of Agriculture for Scotland state: 
“It may be recalled that the Scottish Agricultural Improvement 
Council was appointed last year by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland with the following remit: ‘’To devise methods for seeing 


that promising results of research are applied as rapidly as possible 
‘o the problems of agriculture and are incorporated in ordinary 


farming practice; and to advise from time to time concerning agri- 
cultural problems which appear to require scientific investigation.’ 

“'The Union and Chamber learn that since their appointment 
the Council has held seven meetings at which matters relevant to 
this remit have been discussed and action where practicable decided 
upon. At the last meeting it was agreed that further steps should 
be taken to obtain from the farming community suggestions as to 
problems affecting the industry which appeared to call for scientific 
investigation. ‘The Council has, therefore, invited this organisa- 
tion to lay before them any observations which seem appropriate, 
and in the circumstances branch secretaries have been asked to 
bring the matter to the notice of members with a view to the 
submission to the Council of any relevant points.” 


SCOTTISH CERTIFIED MILK PRODUCERS AND 
THE DAIRY CATTLE DISEASES CONTROL SCHEME 


The Executive Committee of the Association of Certified and 
T.T. Milk Producers, at a special meeting held on October 7th, 
had under consideration the scheme for the Control of Diseases in 
Dairy Cattle in Scotland which came into operation on October Ist, 
with particular reference to that part of the scheme which dealt 
with mastitis. The meeting was unanimously of opinion that to 
reduce the incidence of such diseases to the minimum, particularly 
in view of the urgent necessity of maintaining the nation’s milk 
supply, was a duty to be discharged by all herd owners at the 
present time. 

At the same time it was the considered opinion of the meeting 
that the scheme had been embarked upon before a proper scientific 
basis had been laid for its successful operation. It was felt that 
further serious experimental work, both on the clinical and patho- 
logical sides, should be put in hand immediately. In supporting 
this view Dr. Chalmers Watson stressed the vital importance of 
a close co-ordination of the various branches of this research work 
while they were being carried on concurrently. 

It was decided that the Animal Health Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture should be requested to receive at an early date a 
deputation from the Association in order that the necessity for 
immediate further research should be pressed and other suggestions 
for the working of a satisfactory scheme of control could be 


discussed. 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


The following announcement is made in the issue of The London 
Gazette dated October 9th, 1942 :— 
John Gilbert Brotherston (244517) to be Lt., September 8th, 1942. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE IN’ FIFESHIRE 


In a memorandum submitted to Fife Public Health Committee, 
Dr. G. Matthew Fyfe, County M.O.H., stated that it seemed that 
there was no definite evidence available whether or not an increase 
had occurred in the incidence of tuberculosis among cattle since 
the outbreak of war. 

The number of herds in the county which had been rendered 
free from tuberculosis had doubled since the outbreak of the war, 
but tuberculosis was not previously rife among them. It seemed 
that fewer cattle had been slaughtered under the ‘Tuberculosis 
Order, 1938, but it was doubtful if that could be taken as indi- 
cating a fall in the incidence of the disease.. Information from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries was inconclusive. 

Regarding the amount of meat condemned as unfit for human 
consumption on account of infection with tuberculosis before and 
after the outbreak of war, the slaughterhouse returns did not indi- 
cate any general increase in the incidence of tuberculosis among 
slaughtered cattle. Investigation had shown that in all parts of 
the county where an increase had occurred, there had been an 
increase in the number of old cows slaughtered. The incidence 
of tuberculosis among cows was comparatively much greater than 
that among prime young bullocks and heifers. Wherever cows 
were slaughtered, therefore, one would expect more evidence of 
tuberculosis. ‘The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, was that 
there was so far no greater incidence of tuberculosis than formerly 
in the corresponding type of cattle. 


* 


An account of the proceedings of the very successful whole-day 
conference held by the Nutrition Society on Saturday last, at 
which papers were read and discussed on the general subject of 
Trace Elements in Relation to Health, will appear in these columns 
shortly. A gratifying percentage of the large attendance consisted 
either of members of the profession or of other workers in the field 
of animal physiology. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Stock-owners in Scotland have again been perturbed by a recur- 
rence of foot-and-mouth disease, the existence of which has been 
confirmed near Stirling. The order restricting the movement of 
—— includes Stirling, Dunfermline, Alloa, Linlithgow and 

alkirk. 


At a recent meeting the Somerset Agricultural Committee was 
informed that the number of animals slaughtered to September 28th 
was 5,684, of which 3,897 had been salvaged for human consump- 
tion. 


It was reported to a meeting of Worcestershire Agricultural 
Committee that the Ministry of Agriculture does not agree with 
the view that further regulations with regard to imported Irish 
cattle are necessary to prevent the spread of foot-and-mouth disease. 


* * * 


RESTORATION OF EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 


It is estimated that if the farmers of Europe are to depend on 
natural increase alone to replace the livestock they have lost during 
the war, it will take at least five to six years to bring them back 
to their pre-war level. 

Representatives of the Allied Governments considered the ques- 
tion in London recently and reached the conclusion that heavy 
losses have occurred. A livestock recovery programme must be 
one of the first steps in restoring European agriculture. 

Even if five to six years were to be taken as the period of recovery, 
there would have to be severe restriction on the production of 
meat and milk for the market during the period of recovery. Any 
recovery programme, therefore, will have to include the import of 
these commodities as well as of feeding-stuffs. 

The sub-committee representing the Allied Governments is still 
investigating the possibility of speeding up recovery by means of 
improved veterinary services and possibly also by the importation 
of live cattle, in so far as types can be found which suit. 

Committees are to consider the provision of fertilisers and 
implements to make up for the deficiencies suffered during the war. 


* * * * * 


STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


Copies can 
H.M. 


H.M. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from 
Stationery Office. 


Price Post 
net free 
& s. d. 
CoMMAND Papers (SESSION 1941-42): 
[6394.] Ministry of Health. Summary Report ‘ 
for 1941-42 m 0 8 
Mepicat Researcu CounciL: 
Special Report Series 246. ‘Tuberculosis in 
War-time, Committee on. (Chairman, the 
Rt. Hon. the Viscount Dawson of Penn, 
P.C., G.C.V.0., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P.). Report. 
September 15th, 1942. (45-8-46) ... . O09 0 10 
Sratutory RuLes AND Orpers, 1942: 
2016. Milk (Maximum Prices) (England and 
Wales) Order, September 30th 0 2 
2031. Feeding-stuffs (Regulation of Manu- 
facture) Order, October Ist ... iw, HAD 0 4 
2061. Food (Milk) (G.B.). Milk (Scheme of 
Supply) Order, October 3rd ... 0 3 
2068/S.52. Livestock (Control) (Scotland) 
Order, September 14th i 0 2 


a * * * * 


Because goat’s milk, cheese and meat are not rationed, 90,000 
Dutch people are now keeping 180,000 goats. The new industry 
is providing annually 198,000 Ib. of milk, 1,320,000 Ib. of meat, 
and 77,000 Ib. of hides.—Reuter, 


The Directorate of Salvage and Recovery of the Ministry of 
Supply appeals to all users of sporting gun cartridges to return 
old cartridge cases, dry and in good condition, to the retailers from 
whom they normally purchase their cartridges. This return is 
essential in order that the materials may be separated and after- 
wards put to further use. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

_The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
view of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 


Sir,—Unfortunately only a small proportion of members of the 
N.V.M.A. attended the Annual Meeting in London. 


It might be interesting to know : — 
(a) How many of those present intended to speak yet did not? 


(b) How many intended to speak, or even add to what they had 
already said, yet were prevented by the usual “ Gentlemen, time 
prevents further discussion ”? 

(c) If it is the aim of the many who have qualified recently 
that they should become Civil Servants? 

Yours faithfully; 


Fieldhead, J. E. Jonnson. 
Whickham, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
October 12th, 1942. 


* * * * * 


ANTIRACHITIC ADDITIONS TO POULTRY MASH 


Sir,—May I refer to a note which appears in the Record for 
October 10th, entitled ‘“ Minerals and Vitamins Needed fo. Proper 
Growth in Poultry.” If allowed to pass unchallenged, this note 
might give rise to serious misapprehension by practitioners whose 
work has not so far brought them into close contact with poultry 
problems. The note states that “small amounts of cod liver oil 
are usually added to chick mashes to prevent rickets” and that 
“if signs of rickets appear the first step should be to add 

. chalk . . . to the mash.” 

Cod liver oil is an indispensable ingredient of chick mashes and 
I doubt whether chicks up to a month old can be rea on any 
mash which does not contain it. The factor in cod liver oil which 
prevents rickets in chickens is not quantitatively related to vitamin 
D as assayed in rats. Therefore, even if cod liver oil with + 
guaranteed number of units of vitamin D is used it is not possible 
to say how much of it will prevent rickets in chicks. Cod liver 
oil tested in chickens is seldom available, and the amount to b& 
added to a chick mash becomes a matter of guessing. Chicks 
under different conditions of lighting require varying amounts of 
antirachitic vitamin, and, therefore, when rickets appear there 8 
every reason to suspect a deficiency of this vitamin in the food 
If this is so, and additional cod liver oil is prescribed, the diag: 
nosis will be confirmed within 24 to 48 hours by the abatement 
of symptoms. 

I suggest that in dealing with outbreaks of rickets in chickens 
practitioners should prescribe the addition of 5 per cent. of 
liver oil to the mash for the first 48 hours, followed by 2 per cent 
for the remainder of the chick’s indoor life. If only for the 
benefit of digestion, limestone grit should be recommended as 4 
matter of course. 

You will note that this recommendation is almost the reverse of 
that made in the note referred to, in which it is suggested, perhars 
unintentionally, that the vitamin content of the mash might be 
taken for granted. 
Yours faithfully, 


Veterinary Department, R. S. ROBERTS, F.R.C.V.5: 
The Evans Biological Institute, 
Runcorn, 


Cheshire. 
October 14th, 1942, 
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